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Noteworthy New Macmillan N ovels 








“A NEW NOVEL OF OLD CHARM” 


Grannie 


By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 


A truly beautiful picture of home-life, of the 
sweetness and significance of age, of the sympa- 
thies and understanding between the older genera- 
tion and the younger. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


Mrs. Norris’ New Novel 


The Treasure 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Author of “Mother,” etc. 


A new novel by this fascinating author, redolent 
again of the home atmosphere and those intimate 
touches which make the book seem a part of the 
reader’s life. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


A stirring novel by a new author 


. 
The Reconnaissance 
By GORDON GARDINER 
“A novel of striking power and originality, brisk 
action, a vivacious story of adventure with in- 
geniously devised and romantically portrayed epi- 
sodes.” Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net, 


Mr. S. R. Crockett’s New Novel 


Sandy 


By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of “Patsy,” ““The Stickit Minister,”’ etc. 
A hero this time, as captivating as Mr. Crockett’s 
previous attractive heroine, “Patsy.” As satis- 
factory a novel as Mr. Crockett has ever writ- 
ten, full of life, vigor, wit and humor. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Important New Books + Travel 4 Description 


Mexico: 


The Wonderland of the South 
By W. E. CARSON 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this im- 
portant book, with additional chapters on present 
conditions, bringing this standard work up to 
date. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


South America: 


Observations and Impressions 
By JAMES BRYCE 


A new, revised edition of Viscount Bryce’s il- 
luminating book, “the most comprehensive work 
that has been written on the history and present 
condition of the South American Republics.” 
Colored maps. $2.50 net. 


The Philippines 


Past and Present 
By the HON. DEAN C. WORCESTER 
Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Insular 


1901-13 


Government, 


A timely, accurate work on conditions in the 
Philippines by “the one man on earth who knows 
most about the subject.”"—N. Y. Times. 

Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net. 


Egypt in Transition 
By SIDNEY LOW 
Introduction by the Earl of Cromer 


An accurate account of the great modern progress 
and present conditions in the valley of the Nile, 
distinguished by acute observation and attract- 
ive literary style. Portraits. $2.50 net. 
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WHERE CIVILIZATIONS MEET: ROUND ABOUT 
isk CONSTANTINOPLE 











in- 
>pi- 
net, VIII. CONSTANTINOPLE: IMAGINATION AND FACT 
Frank Chapin Bray 
eg oettne on became the capital of 
the Roman Empire when an impregnable 
c. site for command of a military despotism, thrust- 
tt’s ing eastward, was the chief consideration to the 
tis- sole master of the Mediterranean Basin. Rough- 
rit- ly that Roman empire—the then “civilized” 
ret world—was marked by the Rhine and the Dan- 


ube in Europe, the Euphrates and the Syrian des- 
ert in Asia, and the Sahara desert in Africa. The 
n strategy of war, then as now, was based upon 
geography. But Constantine augmented the mili- 
tary strength of his new capital by establishing 
a new policy of administration of empire, and by 
making the comparatively new Christianity the 
official religion of his world-empire. Eleven 
centuries later this strategic site was captured 
by another military despotism, sweeping west- 
the ward, and for nearly five centuries it has been 











ws the capital of the Ottoman Empire, the Moslem 

world. “Blessed shall be he who shall take Con- 
rate stantinople,” said Mohammed the Prophet—con- 

quests by his followers were inseparably religious 

and military. By many of the earliest sultans of 

that religious-military empire notable construct- 

_ Nore.—This is the eighth article of the series re- 
ESS quired in the Chautauqua Home Reading Course dur- MAP OF THE 
- | ing the “Classical Year” of 1913-14. An article will U 
ile, | ’ 3-14. An 3 BOSPORUS Prince 
’ appear in the first issue of the magazine in each month, Ano ff 

act- from September to May inclusive. The first article. PRINCES ISLAN 
net. September 6, was “The Classic Mediterranean Basin.” . 


The second, October 4. was “Islam: Races and Re- 
ligion.” The third, November 1, was “Before and tthe faa’ ° 
After the Balkan War.” The fourth, December 6, was 
“The Aggressive West.” The fifth, January 3, was 

















“Nations and Nationality.” The sixth, February 7, was - — = - 
“The Game of Diplomacy.” The seventh. March 7, was From Grosvenor’s Constantinople” 
a “War Clouds and Rainbows.” Constantinople 
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Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y 
Section of Theodosian Walls and Towers (413 A.D.), the famous land walls of Constantinopl 
damaged by earthquake and restored in past centuries 


ive and executive ability was shown; incapacity 
for administrative achievement is the western in- 
dictment against Ottoman rule in our day. 

We are reminded that Constantinople was 
captured but once between the time of Constantine 
and the Turks 


direction but, weakened by internal dissensions, 


It withstood assaults from every 


it was taken in the Fourth Crusade as a base of 
operations against Palestine. It is interesting to 
recall that papal despotism, temporal, spiritual 
and military, in alliance with commercial Venice, 
effected this capture, and set up a Latin reign 
for 60 years (1202-1261), which then reverted to 
Greek control backed by Genoa, the rival of 
Venice 

Thus through historic ages of military con 
quest and reconquest Constantinople has stood 
out as a focal point of control in the Mediter- 
ranean basin of the world. It is easily defended 
on the land side and the Bosphorus and Helles- 
pont furnish two water gates that can be shut. 


Gibbon wrote: “Constantinople appears to 


Frequently 


have been formed by nature for the center and 
capital of a great monarchy.” 


“Even though the Osmanli may sink again 
some day in the Asiatic darkness from which 
he came,” wrote F. Marion Crawford, “Con 
stantinople under a new name, perhaps, will still 
and evet be the capital of the East, the golden 
key to Asia, the jewel coveted for many crowns, 
in strife for which the greedy nations wil! con 


tend to the very end of time.” 


In his “Fifty Years in Constantinople,” 
President George Washburn of Robert College, 
says: “Constantinople has long been the queen 
city of Europe. It has been an imperial city for 
1,600 years; once the chief city of Christendom, 
the center of Christian missions, but since 1453 
the capital of the Turkish empire and the Mo- 
for centuries the one defense 


Moslem 
hordes of Arabia; for three centuries the terror 


hammedan world: 


of Europe against the advance of the 


of the Christian world; during the last century 
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Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y 


Interior View of St. Sophia. Said to be the only photograph ever taken of worshippers inside a Moham 
medan mosque. They are at their noon prayer. Present structure dedicated as a Christian church 537 A.D 
\fter earthquake in 558, a new dome was built, whigh appears to be suspended from above, its weight and 
that of two semidomes resting on eight piers. Green marble and red porphyry pillars are notable. 
ures were pillaged by the Turkish conquerors in 1453 who converted it into a mosque, defacing and covering 


mosaic work. Moslems face Mecca to pray so that prayer carpets are in rows not at right angles to the axis 
of the building 


Its treas 
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Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 





Over the Galata Bridge across the Golden Horn toward Stamboul os 
the chief battle ground of European diplomacy ~ 
over the Eastern Question.” th 

Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, and Constantino- of 
ple rank in history as four cities of unrivalled impo 
world importance. It is a striking fact that two estin 
of them, Jerusalem the oldest (1450 B.C.) and 
Constantinople the youngest (Byzantium 667 Cons 
B.C., changed to Constantinople 330 A.D.), be- “The 
long to the Ottoman Empire in this Year of our relig 
Lord 1914, the second decade of the 20th century. bess 
And Constantinople is credited with a population ae | 
of about 1,200,000 souls, exceeding by one-third netic 
of that total the combined population of the thou 
three cities with which it is compared; having bor: 
more than twice the population of the largest of thou 
the three (Rome 542,123, Athens 167,479, ton 
Jerusalem 80,000). In the list of the largest like 
cities of the world today Constantinople stands pres 
fourteenth.* Although much smaller than the fuer 
capital of any of the European “Powers” ex- —_ 
cept Italy (London 4,521,685, Paris 2,888,110, she 
Berlin 2,071,257, Vienna 2,031,499, St. Peters- mig 
burg 1,962,400) no capital in other Balkan states ares 
approaches its size. Its possibilities in the hands tne 
of anybody but the Turks have been the subject com 

; “xe of much European conjecture. Its persistence seer 
COS ee See HS, and magnitude prove that it possesses an intrinsic 
\ Turkish residence street leading from St. Sophia to *The list of cities containing more than 1,000,000 inhabi 

the Bosphorus. Note overhanging latticed windows tants runs: London, New York, Paris, Chicago, Tokio, Berlin, Pro 
for wives and absence of street lamps, hydrants or Vienna, St. Petersburg, Canton, Peking, Philadelphia, Moscow, 


mail boxes, as well as dogs (recently banished) Buenos Ayres, Constantinople, Tienstin, Glasgow, Calcutta. 
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Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y 

A few weeks ago, at the opening of the first electric street railway in Constantinople the ancient rite of 
sacrificing the lamb was observed as is shown in the photograph. Across the tracks of the street line two 
young lambs were placed, and after the customary prayers of the Mohammedans, they were killed on the spot, 


the rails were smeared with the warm blood, and prayei’s invoking the blessings of Allah on the new line were 
offered. The officials are shown here in supplication with their hands open 


importance regardless of over-estimate or under- 
estimate at any particular time. 

Comparing Jerusalem, Athens, Rome and 
Constantinople, Mr. James Bryce once said: 
“The first has given to civilized mankind their 
religion ; the second has been our great instruct- 
ress in literature and art; the third has spread 
her laws, her language, her political and ecclesi- 
astical institutions over half the globe. And 
though Constantinople can lay no claim to the 
moral or intellectual glories of these other three, 
though her name does not command our venera- 
tion like Jerusalem, nor our admiring gratitude 
like Athens, nor our awe like Rome, she has 
preserved, and seems destined to retain, an in- 
fluence and importance which they have in great 
measure lost. They belong mainly to the past; 
she is still a power in the present, and may be 2 
mighty factor in the future. For fifteen hun- 
dred years she has been a seat of Empire, and 
for an even longer period the emporium of a 
commerce to which the events of our own time 
seem destined to give a growing magnitude.” 





In a similar comparison of the four cities, 
Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor says :* 


Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 


*“The Chautauquan,” March, 1901. Street view in Pera, European quarter of Constantinople 
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“After those sister urban stars had set or 
been eclipsed, Constantinople shone with un- 
dimmed luster through the middle ages. For 
centuries it was the foremost city of the world, 
superior to every other in populousness, strengta, 
and beauty, and in the high development of its 


Through its troubled his 


a 


social and public life. 





Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y 
St. Sophia, showing heavy buttresses t dome 


from earthquake shock 


tory of 2,600 years it has been inferior to none in 
dramatic interest. 

“To the Moslem it is one of the four holy 
places, named with Mecca, Medina, and Jerusa- 
lem. From the Christian it demands pecular 
reverence. It is the first city distinctively Chris- 
tian erected by the first Christian emperor on the 
Here almost -n 
sight of the dome of Sancta Sophia the undivided 


ruins of vanquished paganism. 


church wrought out its theology by its ecumenical 
councils. Here preached that galaxy of pulpit 
orators, the Gregorys and Chrysostoms, who in 
pulpit eloquence have been succeeded by few 
equals and no superiors. Here were developed 
the first principles of Byzantine art. Here was 
framed that marvelous Justinian code, which, 
however modified, has had so large a share ‘n 


subsequent legislation. Here, in cloisters and 


libraries, were preserved the precious volumes 
and were trained the world-famous teachers tj 
whom in their subsequent dispersion is commonly 
attributed that intellectual revival which we cal] 
the Renaissance. Here is still the chief seat of 
that venerable eastern communion, which alone 
of Christian churches uses no mere translation, 
crude and imperfect, of the gospels in its wor- 
ship, but the vernacular of whose ritual is even 
now daily chanted in the very language in which 
the New Testament was inspired.” 

Such characterizations show that Constanti- 
nople has continually typified the conflict of 
Kastern and Western civilization in_ political, 
military, commercial, religious and institutional 
aspects. Important as it may have been in fact, 
has it not been even more important in imagina 
tions 

When the news of the Balkan Wars concen- 
trated in the cry, “On to Constantinople!” there 
were those of the present American generation 
who asked, “Why Constantinople?” They re- 
called the doggerel of school days which ran 
“a ‘C and a ‘sigh’ and a “Con-stan-ti’; ‘no’ and a 
‘pull’,—Constantinople,” accompanied by a men- 
tal picture of scurvy dogs which no Mohamme- 
dan would and no Christian dared shoot, slink- 
ing through straggly streets, picturesque with 
minarets and domes—and that was about as far 
as their knowledge went. Constantinople was 
out of their world. But, in young American 
vernacular, Constantinople is again very much 
on the map. How shall we arrive at an estimate 
of its real importance ? 

['wenty-six centuries is a long life. Trade 
possibilities induced Greek colonists from Me- 
gara below Athens to settle at Byzantium and 
Chalcedon (now Kadikeui, on the other side of 
the Bosphorus) about 667 B. C. When Con- 
stantine became sole emperor of the Roman Em 
pire he changed the capital from Rome to Byzan 
He called it New Rome (Nova 
Roma ) but it was popularly christened Constanti- 


tium, 330 A. D 
nople in his honor. He made it the new center 
of all Roman roads, of administration, Greek 
culture, Christian expansion eastward.* The 
Empire of the East (Constantinople) long out- 
lived the Empire of the West (Rome) which was 
over-run by the Goths, Visi-goths and Huns 


*It is recorded that 100 


nople contained a capital or school of learning, a circus or hippe 


years after this founding Constanti 


drome, 2 theaters, 8 public and 153 private baths, 52 porticos, 5 
granaries, 8 aqueducts or reservoirs of water, 4 spacious halls for 
senate or courts, 14 churches, 14 palaces, 4,388 houses of size 


and beauty. 
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Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. ¥ 


Parliament House, Constantinople 


But Constantinople at last gave way in 1453 to 
the Ottoman Turks (Mohammed I1). They killed 
off a population of probably 100,000, sacked the 
city, then virtually repeopled it and have kept ii 
ever since. Special privileges to non-Moslems, 
trade and religious “capitulations,’ were offered 
as inducements in the building up of the Turkish 
capital, so that a peculiar cosmopolitanism has 
characterized it. The seven hills of New Rome,— 
on a triangle of land bounded on two sides by the 
waters of the Golden Horn and the Sea.of Mar- 
mora, on the other by about four and one-half 
miles of fortified walls——became Stamboul un- 
der the Turkish régime. Modern Constantinople 
includes not only Stamboul but Pera and Galata 
across the Golden Horn, and both the European 
and Asiatic shores of the Bosphorus from Stam- 
boul, Princes’ Island, and Scutari up to the Black 
Sea. 

Defense of the limited area of the present 
Stamboul was the military and naval problem in 
the 15th century. In this century the land lines 


of defense of the Greater Constantinople, moved 


back some 25 miles, run from the Black Sea to 
the Aegean, while the straits of the Bosphorus 
northward and the Dardanelles southward con- 
The Balkan Wars did 
not test the alleged impregnability of Constanti- 


stitute the water gates. 


nople under modern methods of military and na- 
val warfare. But in imagination at least its com- 
manding value as a military site remains as strong 
as ever among the military strategists and map 
makers of Europe and Asia. 

One must remember in our age of interna- 
tional science and democratic spirit that Europe 
still thinks largely in terms of military despotism. 
Only one century ago was Napoleon displaced as 
the military despot who had remade the map of 
Europe. At the zenith of his power, forcing the 
treaty of Tilsit (1807) upon Russia (another 
military despotism), he refused the plea of Czar 
Alexander that Constantinople was an absolute 
necessity to Russia and is said to have declared, 
Never! 


Since Napoleon’s day, the develop- 


“Constantinople! It is the empire of 
the world.”* 


*Grosvenor’s “Constantinople.” 
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Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. \ 


Obelisk and Serpent Column from Delphi in the Atmeidan, part 


of the site of Constantine's Hippodrome 


St. Sophia in background. 


ment of western Europe, both by means of war 
and peace, has brought about the organization of 
competing groups which call themselves nations. 
Latterly their expansion, military and industrial, 
has been colonial over the face of the globe, none 
daring to drive the Turk from Constantinople, 
for who then should have it? Russia, an endur- 
ing military despotism, once had Constantinople 
at her mercy in 1877, but by means of the Berlin 
treaty Europe rallied to the defense of a “shaved” 
integrity of Ottoman Empire. Therefore the dar- 
ing of the little Balkan states in 1913 was in- 
credibly dramatic. 


hold Constantinople even 
it ? 


Could they dare to hope to 
if they should capture 
Since Constantinople has been a capital of 
military despotism for 16 centuries, it is natural 
that it should be thought of chiefly in terms of 
military importance to the rise and fall of des- 


pots, even by nations which are 


substituting 
democratic for despotic purposes of government. 
Emperor Constantine from the west made Con 
Sultan 
Mohammed from the east captured this base for 


stantinople the base of sway to the east 


westward empire. It is not strange that Russia 
a despotic compound of 
West East 


goal of empire. 


Kurope and Asia, 


and should traditionally covet this 
But it is confusing to realize that 
Western Europe continues to estimate Constanti- 
nople so largely in terms of military empire, al- 
though it is inconceivable that any western na- 
tion or group of nations in this 20th century 
would revert to a Napoleon in order to capture 
or te rule at Constantinople if captured. Despite 
modern 
Europe is aware that it takes something besides 


the present reaction toward militarism 


military’ power to make any strategic site serve a 
nation. Germany's Imperial Chancellor has re- 
cently pointed this out by declaring that “force 
alone has never yet been able to maintain what 
force has won.” In other words military con- 
trol is out of date as the chief test of making 
good in civili 


zation. This is as true of Turkey at 


Constantinople, as it would be true of Russia or 
anv other military power there tomorrow. Never- 
theless military obsession still conjures up a Con- 
stantinople in imagination of such supreme mili- 


tary importance that we hear an international 
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Photograph, Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 
The Sultan’s private cavalry in the Yildiz Palace grounds 


war for its possession is inevitable. Obsessions, 
no less than other kinds of facts, are stubborn 
things to deal with. 

It seems to be the fact that the Balkan 
states have finally dispelled the fear of the fight- 
ing Turk which has so long been a bogey in 
Europe. Has fear of Russia taken its place? 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles are obviously the 
natural outlet for Russia’s Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. How much longer can these 
gates of Constantinople be barred to Russia? 
Suspicion that the long arm of the Russian auto- 
crat might be able to make the Balkan revolution 
serve his plans of empire Constantinople-ward, 
appears to have revived the Napoleonic estimate 
of the strategic importance of Constantinople io 
Western Europe. It would be interesting to 
know how large a part fear of Russia has played, 
since the Balkan wars, in bringing about a diplo- 
matic rapprochement or even official desire for an 
understanding between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the leading rivals in the disunited Europe 
west of solid Russia. Incidentally we note that 
the Continental press have promptly printed Rus- 





sian war-scares and spy-stories anent the recent 
increase of armament for which the burdened 
people lacked enthusiasm. But how and where 
such heretofore rivals as Germany and Great 
Britain may hereafter co-operate we shall not 
know until we see it. 

Apparently those who insist that an interna- 
tional war is inevitable assume that by the time 
Russia is ready to capture Constantinople a unit- 
ed Europe will be ready to fight her for it. But 
the assumption that Russia could take the risk in 
precipitating an international war for the sake of 
Constantinople is a very large one, in view of her 
internal conditions and her obligations financial 
and otherwise to other European nations. And 
the assumption that European nations could agree 
to fight Russia for the purpose of allotting Con- 
stantinople to any one of their own number is 
also a very large one. Turkey, for a considera- 
tion, might again find defensive friends among 
them! Besides, the Balkan states are now in the 
way. That they fell out among themselves over 
the division of Macedonia before Constantinople 


was reached, suggests similar trouble among 
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larger powers over Constantinople itself. We 
surmize that Turkey’s chances of keeping Con- 
stantinople for an indefinite period are strong, 
and that the chances of international war to oust 
her are remote, save to the imagination of pro- 
moters of armament both offensive and defensive 

Coming down to the ground at Constanti- 


pi ¥ 





Photo from Mrs. C. C. Odell 


Mosque of Sultan Suleyman the Magnificent (1550- 
56 A.D.), finest built since the Turkish Conquest 


neple, one is certainly not impressed with the 
visible land or sea walls of city defense. What 
more distant lines of land defense can withstand 
today is a controverted question among military 
authorities. Links of a huge chain that on me- 
dieval occasion was stretched across the Golden 
Horn to keep out attacking fleets, may be seen-- 
in a museum. But of course we know that Tur- 
key has just bought a dreadnought to add to her 
fleet, and mines are available for planting in the 
straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
The usual stories of graft and consequent de- 
ficient army and navy equipment may be heard 
at the same time when hopes are expressed of 
improved efficiency through military and naval 
reorganization under foreign experts. More 
striking is the reflection in the press of current 
opinion that Moslems do not understand what 
they are to fight about, short of absolute control 
of territory in the name of Ailah. To any ob- 
server it seems clear enough that Turkey does 


not hold Constantinople by reason of her military 
power but because jealousies among stronger 
military powers keep them off. On sight a 
visitor discounts the modern strength of the 
ancient and medieval stronghold of Stamboul. 
But he is impressed by the peculiar control of 
Constantinople over the natural waterway from 
the Black Sea to the Aegean. She occupies both 
sides of the Bosphorus and has fortified the 
Dardanelles. Hence these straits, which narrow- 
ly divide Europe from Asia, form Turkish river- 
gates to the capital which Constantinople is per- 
mitted to command if not to own. 

One cannot help asking why, if military con- 
trol of this site is the great essential, Constanti- 
nople with all its vaunted natural advantages is 
not now first instead of fourteenth among the 
world’s cities. The truth is, of course, that mili- 
tary control is not productive, whatever may be 
b 


claimed about its opportunity-making for any 


given set of people to become exploiters or pro- 
ducers. In other words while “nations” have 
come to consider military control for plunder 
both unprofitable and unjustifiable, military con- 
trol for trade-policing purposes is still held to be 
justifiable and alleged to be profitable. Constan- 
tinople, we remark, represents a conspicuous fail- 
ure of the military plunder policy, and the result 
to date of a military trade-policing policy has 
been to put her and her empire in the hands of 
European creditors. Trade does not follow the 
Turkish flag. Modern world conditions change 
so rapidly—more within a decade than whole 
centuries past—that Constantinople like every 
other world city-center, is subject to revaluation 
in terms other than those of military power. 
Constantinople has acquired some of the 
trappings of modernity, such as constitution, 
parliament, electric lights, street tramways, and 
railroad communication. But, as has been so 
often pointed out, the Sultan rules by authority 
rather than by influence, and the people are tra- 
dition-bound. Sections occupied by privileged 
foreigners, with their own laws, postoffices, etc., 
are anomalous; they are in Constantinople rather 
than of it. Enter the city by the back way from 
Sofia or Salonika by rail and you wonder where 
the fabled Oriental magnificence is. Approach 
by sea is impressive beyond description, by reason 
of setting and sky-line, though much depends 
upon reviving historical associations of the clas- 


sic background of the region. Literally, all ob- 
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servers agree that distance lends enchantment to 
the view. The guidebook truly says of Stamboul: 
“The streets are steep, narrow, and badly kept; 
and the buildings, generally speaking, have a neg- 
lected and tumble-down appearance.” Does not 
contact with the mixture which makes up the 
peculiar cosmopolitanism of Constantinople pro- 
duce a strange sense of prevalent paralysis? 
Our imaginary journey includes no detailed 
study of the historical treasures of Constanti- 
nople. Turkish policy has not favored opportuni- 
ties for archaeological excavations. But ruins 
of the Justinian walls and the surviving monu- 
ments of the hippodrome and a reputed sarcopha- 
gus of Alexander the Great,* sufficiently suggest 
From the 
tower of Galata (built by the Genoese in 1348 


the riches for the research student. 


A.D., but now a fire-signal station) in the modern 
business section, across the Golden Horn, the 
traveler secures an incomparable birds-eye view 
in which the vast Turkish cypressed cemetery of 
Scutari on the Asiatic shore is the haunting fea- 
ture. Visitors to beautiful Seraglio Point in 
Stamboul, who pay the price, may see remaining 
heaps of Sultanic treasure; there is more free- 
dom to view other important antiquities, stand by 
certain guarded gates of the Sublime Porte, and 
look at the outside of various former Sultan’s 
palaces. But the Old Seraglio is an abandoned 
seat of rulership and diplomatic intrigue; where 
the Sultan chooses to have his palace now is his 


throne of absolute rule. He who stands in the 


*Dr. H. H. Powers in “The Message of Greek Art” (page 
296) says that this sarcophagus “of itself justifies a pilgrim- 


age to Constantinople” as an example of unsurpassed memorial 
art, though Alexander was buried at Alexandria. 
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Photo from Mrs. C, C. Odell 
Glimpse of Interior of Dolmabaghtcheh Palace 


open space called Atmeidan, part of the site of 
the ancient Hippodrome, looking at the Egyptian 
obelisk (1600 B.C.), the serpent column from 
Delphi, and the “burnt” column commemorating 
Constantine’s substitution of Constantinople for 
Rome, will find imagination stimulated to recon- 
struct a picture of the splendid grandeur of a 
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Dolmabaghtcheh Palace on the Bosphorus, residence of 
Sultans Adbul Medjid and Abdul Aziz 


capital which compelled tribute from all parts of 
the then known world. We read that the Hippo- 
drome was perhaps 1,300 feet long and 350 wide 
(the church of St. Sophia being erected on the 
opposite side of the Forum back of the end con- 
taining the Emperor’s throne) and above the 
tiers of benches (capable of holding some 80,000 
persons) a broad promenade commanded a mag- 
nificent view of city and sea. But Hippodrome 
and Constantine’s “Christian” empire are gone, 
perchance because there was too much _ hippo- 
drome, and St. Sophia is now, as it has been for 
centuries, a Moslem mosque. From the Ser- 
askier Tower in Stamboul the panorama, com- 
pared with that from Galata, impresses less with 
the natural beauty of the site, more with jumbled 
qualities of the city in which outstanding features 
are Oriental covered street bazars and mosque- 
domed and minareted sky line. 

We are not anxious to accept the suggestion 
that Constantinople’s future lies in a glorified 
past. We make allowance for the effects of 
earthquakes and frequent fires. We are informed 
by those on the spot, who ought to know, that 
since the Balkan War Constantinople is showing 
wonderful recuperative power, accompanied by 
an eagerness for change among Moslems which 
affects every relation of life. Yet, heyond con- 
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ception by the Western mind, restriction and cere- 
fmonial dominate. 

It must be confessed that in perspective the 
sense in which Constantine made his capital a 
Christian city does not appeal to us any more 
than the sense in which the Mohammedan makes 
Constantinople a Holy city. Official religion 
tends toward cant, ceremonial formality, ecclesi- 
astical despotism. Assume that St. Sophia as 
built by the Emperor Justinian was the most 
costly Christian church ever erected,* it repre- 
sents a type of attempt at ecclesiastical suprem- 


*Probably the careful and laborious estimate of the Greek 
Historian, Professor Paparrigopoulos, is near the truth. He 
reckons the value or cost of ground, material, labor, ornaments 
and church utensils, at about 340,000,000 Greek drachmas of 
today, or about $64,000,000. The common estimate of the cost of 
St. Peter’s is 240,000,000 francs, or less than $48,000,000.—Gros 


venor'’s “Constantinople.” 
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acy which has divided and handicapped vital re- 
ligion. The official character of the all-inclusive 
Mohammedan religion we studied with some care 
early in this series of articles.+ From sunset to 
sunset of the Turkish day, five times the call to 
prayer is announced from the minarets of St. 
Sophia and other mosques. The fez is retained 
even in the army so that prostration is possible. 
Pilgrimage to Mecca is hardly a civic achieve- 
ment. The omnipresent fountains for ceremonial 
ablutions rather than drinking purposes seem 
symbolical. Here is a religious slave-system 
which is another type of attempt at ecclesiastical 
supremacy which benumbs vital religion. Neither 
assures that administration of government for 
their benefit which is a growing universal de- 
mand of people in our era. 


tIslar Races and Religion,” October 4, 
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In the Turkish Cemetery at Scutari 
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NEWS 


Free Speech and Social Unrest 


The charge has often been made in recent 
years that free speech has ceased to exist in 
the United States. This charge has been made 
not only by Syndicalist agitators and aggressive 
radical leaders, but also by more moderate 
thinkers. They have pointed to Paterson, Lit- 
tle Falls, the copper district in Michigan, the 
San Diego treatment of certain strikers, and 
other cases to prove that the public is indifferent 
to free speech, and that the police are lawless 
and arbitrary in suppressing meetings and ar- 
resting labor men and reformers. It is true 
that certain incidents have provoked protests of 
the conservative press, and that police lawless- 
ness is by no means unknown. The Senate re- 
port on West Virginia’s mining strike was a 
scathing arraignment of the local authorities for 
reckless and needless disregard of law and con- 
stitutional safeguards. 

It is interesting and encouraging to learn 
that the national civic federation, among other 
things included in its projected survey (dis- 
cussed in a previous issue), has undertaken ‘o 
inquire into the use and abuse of free speech. 
A committee of able lawyers and former judges 
and diplomats has been named to conduct this 
inquiry, the scope of which is thus described by 
the federation itself: 


The committee is to study the scope and the limits 
of the rights of free speech and assembly, both from 
the point of view of the individual citizen and of the 
public order and welfare. It will investigate the extent, 
and grounds, and justification, or otherwise, of police 
interference with public gatherings and freedom of 
speech, and it will obtain the views of the best qualified 
legal experts and political scientists on the meaning of 
the constitutional guarantees and the circumstances 
which should be justly regarded as marking the line be- 
tween liberty and license. 


The secretary of the federation, Mr. Easley, 
adds some personal comments to this formal 
statement, and they are also worth quoting: 


We still have the unsolved problem of what should 
be the public attitude toward such manifestations. What 
are the proper bounds and limits of individual rights in 
this matter? Is it true that there should be a public 
place where anybody can say anything he wants to about 
anything? Practically the same issue is raised in the 
suit against the Socialist paper, the Masses, for alleged 
libel of the Associated Press. This combination of 
cases in point has drawn into the argument the usual 
outpouring of semi-radicals, literary “free-lancers” and 
magazine writers having little or no agreement among 
themselves on social issues or remedies, but who in- 
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variably jump to the conclusion that liberty is threat- 
ened if any attempt whatever is made to interfere with 
individual free speech in public places or to hold any- 
body responsible for the results of his utterances. 


It should be noted that the committee will 
not limit itself to’a legal inquiry. What judges 
and courts have said or are likely to say about 
free speech is important, but the opinion of so- 
cial and political scientists, of representative 
citizens, of trained students of industrial prob- 
lems, should also be elicited and published. This 
the committee promises to do. We cannot too 
soon organize a campaign for the conservation 
of free speech and free assembly if these rights 
are actually threatened or undermined. There 
is no safety in a free country except when the 
first condition of freedom is fully respected. 
Discussion is the beginning of concession, of 
give-and-take, of orderly progress. To suppress 
any opinion is to lay the foundation of tyranny. 
Libel and slander laws and laws against incite- 
ment to crime are sufficient to prevent any dan- 
gerous abuse of free speech and free discussion. 

++ 
Dramatic Politics in France 

Not since the Dreyfus crisis and the anti- 
republican plots in the army directed by royal- 
ists and other reactionaries has France faced a 
situation so dramatic and difficult as that of 
today. It is doubtless foolish and sensational 
exaggeration to say that the republican régime 
is in danger; that it is “ending in blood and dis- 
grace;” that only a monarchy can restore hon- 
esty and fidelity to French politics. The royal- 
ists and monarchists are a mere handful in the 
France of today; neither the peasants nor the 
city workmen and small traders—to say nothing 
of the army of petty officials—are anti-republi- 
can in feeling. The republic has given France 
peace, continuity of policy, prosperity and a 
series of political and social reforms. The re- 
public has been strong and has attracted strong 
allies and friends. To think that it can now he 
overthrown because of this or that scandal is to 
jump at conclusions and betray ignorance of 
fundamental conditions. 

Yet the situation created by the murder of 
Calmette, the editor of Le Figaro—a popular 
paper not specially interested in politics—by the 
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wife of the able and successful politician, Cail- 
laux, whose sudden retirement from the office 
of finance minister naturally followed the trag- 
edy, is serious enough. Important consequences 
may follow the strange and characteristic “epi- 
sode.” Illicit love, intrigue, jealousy, charges 
of corruption, of misuse of public and private 
funds, prostitution of justice, coercion of prose- 
cutors by ministers—such are the elements of 
the scandal that led to the murder. The as- 
sassinated editor was a political foe of Cail- 
laux, an opponent of income taxes and special 
taxes on wealth, and a special pleader for privi- 
lege. But the fact remains that in attacking 
Caillaux as radical minister and political leader, 
he accused him of trickery, dishonesty and per- 
sonal corruption. These charges have not been 
disproved, and the murder left the matter in 
greater confusion than ever. What Caillaux 
himself may do, is a question of small im- 
portance. He played a leading part in recent 
years as radical financier, but others will take his 
place. Is the cause of progress to suffer? Will 
the electors, even on reflection, punish the radi- 
cal-republican groups for the sins of one man, 
or one man and his outraged wife? 

It should be borne in mind that the electors 
could rebuke the “bloc’’—the coalition of groups 
that has directed the affairs of France—without 
actually endangering the republic. They have it 
in their power to elect a chamber of a different 
complexion—moderate and centrist, but not ex- 
treme rightist and reactionary. The majority of 
the deputies in the chamber control the govern- 
ment at all times; a majority composed of mo:- 
erates and mild liberals, with a sprinkling of 
conservatives, would necessitate a _ different 
cabinet from any of the last fourteen years. 
Such a cabinet might change foreign and do- 
mestic policies materially without provoking 
grave conflicts or republican discontent and 
alarm. The experiment would be bad _ for 
France, for, considering actual conditions, the 
combination that has ruled France since the 
Dreyfus affair has by no means erred on the 
side of radicalism. The income tax, for ex- 
ample, has not yet been sanctioned by parlia 
ment, nor has the question of labor organization 
been settled, although both have been agitated 
for years. 

It would, however, be a very fortunate 
thing for France and republicanism if the ef- 
forts of ex-Premier Briand, a former radical 


of the left who has become moderate and con- 
structive, and his friends should prove success- 
ful and a strong party formed to supplant the 
faction and group system that is responsible for 
delay, waste and lack of achievement in certain 
directions. Briand is actually organizing a party 
of union, reform and construction, and his hon- 
esty and republicanism are not questioned. But 
the groups led by Caillaux and his colleagues 
are hostile to Briand and ridicule his propaganda. 
If the next parliamentary elections, as the result 
of the murder and its sensational causes, shall 
cause Frenchmen to turn to Briand rather than 
to foolish, hot-headed, impotent royalists or 
monarchists, good may come out of evil, scandal 
and crime 


++ 


The Trade Commission and the Trusts 

As has already been explained in these 
pages, of the new anti-trust bills under consid- 
eration in Congress that which has best stood the 
test of searching and honest criticism is the bill 
creating a trade commission similar to the inter- 
state commerce commission. It may be regarded 
as highly significant and satisfactory that so im- 
portant a step forward should now be possible 
practically without friction or “politics.” 

True, the bill has been revised and materially 
amended. As it now stands it is different from 
and milder than the original proposal. But the 
principle and the main features are the im- 
portant thing, and these have been preserved. 
The trade commission will unquestionably play 
a far more important part in our industry and 
industrial finance than many now suspect, but 
the future must be left to solve its own prob- 
lems. The commission will be influential and 
morally powerful enough from the outset; this 
is the controlling consideration today. It will 
grow and gain strength just as the commerce 
commission has grown and gained authority and 
jurisdiction, but even under the present bill it 
will have plenty to do and even more to advise 
and lead other agencies to do. 

Here are the chief provisions of the bill: 

\ commission of three members is created. 
Not more than two shall be of the same po- 
litical party. 

The present bureau of corporations is to be 
absorbed by the commission, which is to have 
broad rights of investigation subject to con- 
stitutional safeguards against improper searches 
and seizures. 
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It may make investigations on its own in- 
itiative, or at the request of the President, At- 
torney General or either branch of Congress. 

It will help the courts in reorganizing trusts 
or investigating dissolved trusts to see whether 
legal decrees are obeyed in spirit and letter. 

The publication of the facts gathered is dis- 
cretionary with the commission, except that 
trade secrets may not be disclosed. 

Reports are to be made annually to Con- 
gress, apart from special reports called for. 

Thus the commission is to be an advisory 
and helpful instrument of the other agencies f 
government. It will not interfere with the De- 
partment of Justice in proceeding against illegal 
combinations. It will not have power to regu- 
late any corporation or to compel its dissolu- 
tion. It is, however, to be independent within 
its own sphere. 

Legitimate business has nothing to fear 
from this measure of indirect regulation through 
publicity or the power of invoking publicity. 
The monopolies that dread the light are the 
monopolies that the Sherman act is designed to 
mend or end, and the trade commission mereiy 
revivifies the Sherman act. 

The other trust bills have reached various 
stages of development at this writing, and only 
one may be dropped entirely. The consolida- 
tion of the bills into one measure is advocated 
in the interest of speed and efficiency, and it 
may be effected by tacit but general consent. 

+ 
A Humanitarian and Artist on Politics 
and Legislation 

Modern legislators and politicians are often 
attacked, and from many angles. They are ac- 
cused of being too timid, or too opportunist, or 
too insincere, or too partisan, or too superficial. 
Sometimes they are accused of demagogism, of 
vote-seeking regardless of principle, of reckless 
radicalism. It may be doubted, however, whether 
such an indictment as Mr. Galsworthy, the novel- 
ist, poet, humanitarian and social radical, has 
drawn up against them had ever before been 
framed, even in thought. Mr. Galsworthy is so 
attractive a man and so sincere and high-minded 
an artist, that his point of view commands inter- 
est, respect and even sympathy, although it may 
be easy to pick flaws in his argument. The 
originality of it will sufficiently excuse its repro- 
duction in full. The argument appeared in the 
form of a letter to the London Times, as follows: 


“We are a so-called civilized country; we 
have a so-called Christian religion; we profess 
humanity. We have a parliament of chosen per- 
sons, to each of whom we pay $2,000 a year, so 
that we have at least some right to say, ‘Please 
do our business, and that quickly.’ 

“And yet we sit and suffer such barbarities 
and mean cruelties to go on among us as must 
dry the heart of God. 

“I cite a few only of the abhorrent things 
done daily, daily left undone; done and left un- 
done, without shadow of doubt, against the con- 
science and general will of the community: 

“Sweating of women workers. 


“Insufficient feeding of children. 

“Employment of boys on work that to all 
intents ruins their chances in after life—as mean 
a thing as can well be done. 

“Foul housing of those who have as much 
right as you and I to the first decencies of life. 

“Consignment of paupers (that is, of those 
without money or friends) to lunatic asylums 
on the certificate of one doctor, the certificate of 
two doctors being essential in the case of a per- 
son who has money or friends. 

“Export of horses worn out in work for 
Englishmen—save the mark!—export that for 
a few pieces of blood money delivers up old and 
faithful servants to wretchedness. 

“Mutilation of horses by docking, so that 
they suffer, offend the eye, and are defenseless 
against the attacks of flies that would drive men 
so treated crazy. 

“Caging of wild things, especially wild song 
birds, by those who themselves think liberty the 
breath of life, the jewel above price. 

“Slaughter for food of millions of creatures 
every year by obsolete methods that none but the 
interested defend. 

“Importation of the plumes of ruthlessly 
slain wild birds, mothers with young in the nest, 
to decorate our gentlewomen. 

“Such as these—shameful barbarities done 
to helpless creatures—we suffer among us year 
after year. They are admitted to be anathema; 
in favor of their abolition there would be found 
at any moment a round majority of unfettered 
parliamentary general opinion. One and all they 
are removable, and many of them by small ex- 
penditure of parliamentary time, public money, 
and expert care. 

“Almost any one of them is productive of 
more suffering to innocent and helpless crea- 
tures, human or not, and probably of more secret 
harm to our spiritual life, more damaging to hu- 
man nature, than, for example, the admission or 
rejection of tariff reform, the disestablishment 
or preservation of the Welsh church, I would 
almost say than the granting or non-granting 
of home rule—questions that sop up ad infinitum 
the energies, the interest, the time of those we 
elect and pay to manage our business. 

“And I say it is rotten that for mere want 
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of parliamentary interest and time we cannot 
have manifest and stinking sores such as these 
treated and banished once for all from the na- 
tion’s body. I say it is rotten that due time and 
machinery cannot be found to deal with these 
and other barbarities to man and beast, concern- 
ing which, in the main, no real controversy ex- 
ists—rotten that their removal should be left to 
the mercy of the ballot, to private members’ bills, 
liable to be obstructed; or to the hampered and 
inadequate efforts of societies unsupported by 
legislation. 

“Rome, I know, is not built in a day. Par- 
liament works harder, it has worked harder during 
these last years than ever perhaps before—all 
honor to it for that. It is an august assembly of 
which I wish to speak with all respect. But it 
works without sense of proportion or sense of 
humor. 

“Over and over again it turns things already 
talked into their graves; over and over again 
listens to the same partisan bickerings, to argu- 
ments which everybody knows by heart, to roll- 
ing periods which advance nothing but those who 
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utter them. And all the time the fires of live 
misery, that could, most of them, so easily be 
put out, ‘are raging and the reek thereof is go- 
ing up. 

“It is I, of course, who will be mocked at 
for the lack of sense of proportion and humor 
in daring to compare the home rule bill with 
the caging of live song birds. But if the tale of 
hours spent on the former since the last new 
thing was said on both sides be set against the 
tale of hours not yet spent on the latter, the 
mocker will yet be mocked. 

“T am not one of those who believe we can 
do without party, but I do see and I do say that 
party measures absorb far too much of the 
time that our common humanity demands for 
the redress of crying shames. And if, Sir, lay- 
men see this with grief and anger, how much 
more poignant must be the feeling of members 
of parliament themselves, to whom alone remedy 
has been intrusted!” 

It is not necessary to comment at length on 
his extraordinary epistle. That there is much 
truth in it is obvious, but it is also obvious that 
there is exaggeration in it, as well as injustice 
to the legislators. The latter would like to deal 
with the questions of humanity mentioned in 
the letter, but they must deal with such issues 
as conditions, human needs and great interests 
or classes force on them. Issues are not made 
to order; they arise naturally, and parties take 
them up because they cannot escape them. Home 
rule could not be ignored, nor Welsh disestablish- 
ment, nor any of the other matters parliament 
has dealt with. As to social and economic legis- 
lation, what about the insurance act, the radical 
budget, the minimum wage act, the industrial 
accident compensation act, the labor exchanges 
act, the proposed land reform act? Are not 
these acts vital, reformatory, essential to human 
progress? Is it not proverbial that social and 
economic reforms are the “order of the day,” 
and that legislators and parties are wrestling 
with these reforms as no period in history ever 
did before? 

But Mr. Galsworthy is right to this extent— 
that legislative machinery needs overhauling and 
improving, that more could be done under bet- 
ter arrangements, and that nonpartisan and hu- 
mane legislation is too often shelved simply be- 
cause the leaders have no time or energy to push 
it. More home rule, greater efficiency in fram- 
ing and passing bills, would undoubtedly enable 
legislatures to remove much of the misery, pain 
and evil against which the artist-humanist cries 
out. 
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A VISIT TO THE MONASTERIES OF METEORA 


| the brilliant sunshine of a mid 
October 


running through the 


train was 
Thes 


stretched out per- 


afternoon our 
broad, west 
salian plain, which 
fectly flat in all directions to its moun- 
tain boundaries, the summit of Olym- 
pus being visible over the ranges in the 
east and the 
hemming it in on the west. 
line was an occ 
and there in the great 
cultivated tracts of land 


chain of Pindus 
Along the 


sional village and here 


great 


expanse were 
The corn had 
just been harvested and on the great cir 
cular 
heaps of the yellow ears 

After leaving Trikkala, where, as at 
all stations in 


stone threshing-floors were big 


land of 
and 
the different picturesque costumes gave 


this fascinating 


Hellas, the many types of people 
interest, a sudden 
curve of the track brought into view in 
the north a group of titanic rock col- 
umns and pillars, springing abruptly 
into the air from the level plain be- 
neath, The vision was so startlingly 
umexpected that it would have seemed 
unreal if it had not been confirmed by 
frequent glimpses of the lofty and fan- 


the scene a vivid 


Josephine Helena Short 


tastic rocks during the remainder of our 
short ride 
At the Kalambaka station, the north- 


ern terminus of the road, we found 


waiting for us ponies and drivers in 


answer to the telegram sent by our 


careful guide. He gave orders to the 


agogiates or drivers to conduct us to 
the monastery while he went to the vil- 


search of The 


agogiates were dressed in the ordinary 


lage in provisions. 


working costume of the peasants, a gray 


tunic—really a shirt ending from the 
waist in a scant petticoat falling half- 
way down the thigh-long trousers and 


pointed-toed slippers, tipped with large 
They 


helped them over dangerous places, and 


pompons guided our horses, 
incidentally brought us bouquets of love- 
ly cyclamen 

We were soon mounted in our Greek 
saddles, which are made of 
slats with a sort of projection or pom- 
mel in front and one in the back to keep 


the rider steady. Over it all is spread 


wooden 


a thick, gay-colored rug, on which the 
rider sits facing toward one side, his 
feet supported by a slender rope. 





On turning toward the mountain col- 
umns we near. At 
their base on a grassy slope at our left, 
lay the looking village of 
Kalambaka, its red-tiled roofs standing 
out from the surrounding green trees. 
The little wonderfully 
human and habitable in contrast to the 


found them very 


attractive 


place appeared 


weird gray rocks towering above it. On 
right of the 
group we saw something in the distance 
which looked as if it might be a habita- 
be the 


one of the columns at the 


tion and which turned gout to 


monastery of Hagios Stephanos, or St. 


Stephen, where we were to spend the 
night 
Having been told that the gates of 


Hagios Stephanos were closed to visit- 
ors at sunset, we wound rapidly through 
the vineyards and lanes around at the 
right and back of the rock-group, where 
more of the smooth pillars of conglom- 
erate Aften nearly 
an hour of steady climbing on a tree- 
shaded path which zig-zagged up a 
mountain, we reached the summit and 
turning to the left, came suddenly upon 
the monastery, topping the lofty rock 
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loomed above us. 
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we had seen from below, and with its 
gray stone walls appearing almost a 
part of it. The buildings have a me- 
diaeval effect height- 
ened by the slender bridge spanning a 
deep, narrow chasm between the moun- 
tain and the gate. One of 
our muleteers knocked loudly, supple- 
menting the knocks by his voice, for at 


atmosphere, an 


monastery 


least five minutes before he succeeded 
in summoning anybody. At length we 
heard bolts and bars withdrawn; the 


iron-studded gate opened on a dark stone 
passage leading into an irregular court- 


yard, around which were the quaint 
monastic buildings with balconies and 
wide over-hanging eaves. A _ black- 
robed monk with a beautiful, gentle 


face, framed by wavy, brown hair and 
beard, gave us a pleasant welcome and 
led us which looked 
ancient and was impressively dim 
From the 
through an archway to a stone terrace 
at the rock 
which 


into the church, 


church we went down 


edge of the column on 
we stood, whence a magnificent 
The 
precipice dropped a sheer thousand and 


panorama lay spread before us 
sixty feet to the valley below, in the 
green of which, a little at the right, lay 
Kalambaka 
a forest of mountain peaks, the nearer 
The 
distant summits, clearly outlined against 


In the west and north stood 


ones covered with trees more 


the brilliant blue sky, were, the brother 
told us, the Kassia Mountains reclaimed 


from the Turks in the recent war 
Through the valley and out into the 
brown and yellow Thessalian plain, 


stretching away in the distance as far 
flowed the 
Peneios, almost lost in its broad, yellow 
river-bed. In the part of its 
course the same classic Peneios, a large 
full 
beautiful Vale of Temps 


The monk, 


characteristic of 


as the eve could reach, 


latter 


stream, finds its outlet through the 


with the air of repose 
and 


terrace, 


cloistered 
little 
where, notwithstanding its position on 


men 
women, led us from the 
the brink of a precipice, a stone para- 
pet at the edge gives one a sense of 
security, up shallow steps hewn in the 
rock, to the 
umn, which spread out in an uneven 


very summit of the col 
platform as large as a good-sized room, 
but sloped abruptly off on the edges to 
the terrific drop below. The 
more extensive, for it included not only 
all we had seen from the lower level, 
but also range range 
tains extending to the very horizon in 
the east. The beauty of the wonderful 


view was 


upon of moun- 


The Chautauquan 


scene was glorified by the light of the 
setting sun 

At last we became conscious that our 
gentle host was waiting to conduct us 
elsewhere. We silently followed him 
to a large reception room in the guest 
If we 


carpet 


wing of the monastery had been 


transported on a from 


distant 


magic 


some place to that room we 


Ascent to Holy Trini 
ty in a Net 


The Writer 


that it 
an abode of men only, with its table im 


should have known at once was 


the exact center of the room and the 


sofas and chairs set stiffly at regular 


against the walls! We tried 
little but as the 
spoke only Greek and as our knowledge 
of that 
words and phrases, which, though most 


intervals 


to converse a brother 


tongue was limited to a few 


useful under certain circumstances, did 


not seem applicable to the present oc- 


our efforts attended 


marked 


casion, were not 


with any success. Presently a 


servant brought a tray with tumblers of 
sort of 
of Turkish delight 
} 


water, small glasses of mastic, a 
liqueur, and saucers 

Soon after this refreshment had been 
served the brother left us to our own 
devices, whereupon. we promptly went 
back to the upper terrace and watched 
the light fade. As Kalambaka far below 
slowly disappeared in the dusk, 


and the 


lights 


began to glimmer hrm of the 


village life came up to ws in the twilight 
stillness, the voices of people and chil- 


dren and the barking of dogs At 





length only the yellow lights were vis. 

ible, glowing through the darkness. 
Afier back to our 

eyrie to watch the full moon which was 


over the 


Supper we went 


rising mountains at the back 
of the monastery Our rock cast a 
black shadow over the valley below, 
Slowly the village emerged into the 


moonlight T he Intense stience was 
only occasionally broken by some faint 
sound from below. The mountains jn 
the west were under the spell of en- 


chantment. It was with reluctance that 


we left rock throne to the 
light 


Almost immediately it seemed, though 


our moon- 


eight hours had elapsed, it was morn- 
ing. 


awakens 


In the mountain air of Greece one 


every morning with a feeling 
describe, 
We hastened to the rock summit to see 
the sun While we waited Apollo 


came from Olympus over 


of exhilaration impossible t 


rise. 

the mountain 
ranges in the east and filled the heavens 
one he 


touched the distant western peaks across 


with soft pink clouds. One by 


ihe valley, leaving the nearer ones in 


had 
snadow 


\t length he flashed his golden 
rays over all 

\t that heavenly moment came the 
mundane summons to coffee! When we 


came out again the shadow was just 


and as the 
houses gradually came into the sunlight, 


lifting from the village, 


among the white cottages with their dull 


red roofs, two of a soft intense blue 
and one of yellow stood out, adding 
variety to a scene that was already 
glowing with color. The hum of stirr- 
ing life rose in the still, pure air. Smoke 


curled gently from the chimneys and 


the little hamlet, in the midst of trees 
and green fields, presented a most peace- 
aspect At 
We ur ponies 
to go to the other monasteries, of which 
only seven are left of the twenty-three 
which originally crowned tl 


fu last we had to say 


mounted 


“| (00d-by hed 


e apparent- 
ly inaccessible columns 

There seems to be much diversity of 
opinion and no definite knowledge con- 
cerning the time when these strange aif 
“lofty” or 
built like nests on 
of these rocks. But how 
men first scaled the perpendicular rocks 
and, above all, how they got their build- 
ing material up the smooth, precipitous 


habitations—metéora means 


“in the air’—were 


the summits 


walls, where even the agile goat is not 
able to find a foothold, and where no 
scrap of vegetation can cling and take 
root, are problems no one has heen able 
to solve. It seems probable that in the 
thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries, 
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when the whole country, this region in 
particular, was in the tumult of raids 
and of wars, the existing monasteries 
were increased in number and in size, 
for their impregnable position offered a 
sure and safe refuge from the enemy. 
In the fourteenth the Byzan- 
tine Emperor, John Cantacuzenos, re- 
tired into monastic life and became an 
abbot at the Metéora. His tomb is said 
to be in Metéoron, the largest of the 


century 


seven monasteries now standing. 

As we the 
mountain pillars, one after another the 
other six 


wound our way among 


monasteries came into view, 


a turn to the left bringing us to the 
base of the gigantic monolith, a lofty, 
isolated mountain column with sheer 
vertical sides swelling slightly at the 
top, on which Hagia Trias or Holy 
Trinity stands \ monk was looking 


great balcony-like win- 
than 
The only means 


from the 
dow of the 


down 


monastery more four 
hundred feet above us 


of ascent being by swinging ladders or 


a rope net, either method sufficiently 
novel and exciting, we had decided 
on the net as the less arduous under- 
taking and not more dangerous than a 
climb up the unstable ladders, when the 
Sight of a small rope dangling from 
above—too slender a thread to hang a 
life on—-suddenly dampened our en- 
thusiasm. Great was our relief to see 


i response to a call from our guide, a 


the balcony window. 


Monastery of St 


Stephe n 


rope net attached to a cabie, slowly 
lowered from a pulley projecting from 
That had a some- 
what reassuring aspect. 

The net was spread on the ground 
like a mat, in the center of which, ac- 
cording to directions, 
Turkish fashion, while the guide 
a muleteer gathered up the 
the edge and hung them over a large 
iron hook at the end of the cable. It 


was fortifying to reflect that, according 


one of us sat 
and 


loops on 


to reports, no accident has ever taken 
place here. When the signal is given 
the occupant, tightly folded up in the 
net cage, feels the ground leave him 
The absorbingly new sensation of hang- 
ing in the 
cage begins to swing like a pendulum 
and at the time to 

does almost immediately, first slowly in 


mid-air is changed when 


same rotate, as it 


slowly in the 
the 
rock walls vivid and awful glimpses of 
the brilliant blue sky with the 
beneath, with 


one direction and then 


opposite, giving between vertical 


green 


valley interspersed too 


close views of the precipice one is scal- 


ing An unnecessaty variety is given 
to the aerial journey when, at one place 
where the rock bulges, the turning net 


scrapes on all sides against it for sev- 


eral seconds! There is no time to ad- 
just one’s self to one sensation before 
One of the least 


pleasant is when the rope seems to slip, 


another is added. 


g of an 
inch and one prays that the man at the 
windlass will not let go. 


dropping the cage the fraciion 
The most try- 
ing ordeal of the ascent, which occupies 
four awful minutes, is when the traveler 
reaches the top and hangs suspended 
from the pulley a long seconds 
over the abyss the monks re- 
move the bar and pull in the cage. 

It relieved my mind considerably to 
find that, up 
by one monk at a hand windlass, the 


few 
before 


instead of being drawn 
cage had been raised by four men, each 
at the end of a long bar inserted in a 
tall capstan, and as they walked slowly 
and evenly around it in tread-mill man- 
ner, drawing up one of my friends, the 
process seemed infinitely safer to me 
than it did when I 


The monks 


once led us to 


net ! 

three—at 
which is 
smaller and even darker 
that of St. Stephen’s and has the 
appearance of being considerably older. 
The darkened that we 
could with difficulty discern the figures. 


was in the 
there 
the 


dimmer 


were 

church, 
and 
than 


fresco¢ Ss are s0 


On top of the rock beside the monastery 
is a small cheerful open space, with a lit- 
tle grass-plot in a hollow, and a 
small tree, which is evidently re- 
garded with much pride by its owners. 
Only occasionally do the monks leave 


tiny 


olive 


their circumscribed homes to go down 
As they are not 
exercises 


into the world below 


obliged to practice religious 
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and can neither farm nor work among 
the poor, it is difficult to see just what 
their part is in the work of the world, 
though there was something rather 
touching about the three old 
monks at Holy Trinity 

Beiore making the descent we were 
taken to the reception room and forti- 
fied with water, mastic, and “delights,” 
We 


the 


gentle 


while we signed the visitors’ book. 
noticed that the names of most of 
people who had ventured the journey 
up were Russian German with a 
small sprinkling of American 

Quite the most dreadful part of the 
whole experience is when the net, with 
its occupant folded up in- 
side, is thrust out of the great window 


and left swaying over the void beneath 


and 


resignedly 


until the cable begins to unwind. That 
is a breathless moment! The trip down 
has not a new sensation to offer. The 
world below seemed delightfully stable 
and cheerful as we walked along the 
rocky path to our ponies, which were 
standing under some trees a short dis- 
tance away. 

Our path to St. Barlaam suddenly 


rounded one of the titanic, isolated pil 
lars and there high 


to the 


above us, extending 
the 
rock was the monastery, which is un- 
Just as 


we arrived some peasants were putting 


very edge of mountainous 


chivalrously closed to women 


two enormous hampers of grapes into 
the net, which was the 
ground. When the rotating 
baskets had reached 


spread on 
swaying, 
the 
pulled in, two or three monks of smiling 
the 
something at 


top and been 


aspect, who were looking out of 


window above, lowered 


the end of a smaller cord. It proved to 
bucket containing 
glasses of water, mastic and “delights!” 
Their feeling of hospitality would not 


be an enamelled 


allow the monks to omit the giving of 
We called 
thank you”), the 
Greek 


refreshment even to women! 
up “Eucharist6” (“I 
most useful word in 
vocabulary 


On 


our smal] 


leaving St. Barlaam’s we went 
around the lofty through 
little hollows and 


shrubs were growing, past other lofty 


rock, down 


where greet grass 
monoliths, deeply dented by caves, in 
which the kind of 
dwelling showed that at some time they 
were the 
natives who 


remains of some 
anchorites or of 
taken there 
from their oppressors. The path led 
through another picturesque village, 
Kastraki, situated somewhat like Kalam- 
baka in the shadow of the extraordinary 
columns. The latter 


abodes of 


had refuge 


part of the ride 


The Chautauquan 


was through hot and rather dusty lanes 
so we were glad finally to dismount in 
the little square shaded by plane trees 
in front of the inn at Kalambaka 

At one side of the square is the vil 
lage fountain to which women came to 
fill their big earthen water-jars, men to 


drink and to wash their hands. Here 
soldiers brought their water-tins, and 
horses and donkeys drank at a stone 


trough under the flowing water. All th 
time we sat under the trees having ow 
luncheon the fountain was a constantly 
There 
were soldiers about dressed in the pic 


turesque national costume of the Greeks 


changing and animated scene 


—richly embroidered vest with wing 
like sleeves over the white shirt, a vet 
full, short, white, pleated skirt, called 
the fustanella, worn over white woolen 
tights; red leather slippers with pointed 
the tip of dark 


blue pompon; the whole topped off by 


toes, on each a huge 
a red cap with a long blue silk tassel 

Here as elsewhere in Greece we were 
that de 


scends from centuries of long ago, when 


the recipients of a cordiality 


the laws of hospitality were sacred and 


the stranger was welcomed as an hon 
ored guest 
As we sat under the plane trees in 


the town square, a gentleman, a deputy 
of the place, sent some fruit to 
table with his compliments 


our 
A pleas 
ant young officer with the sincere, cour- 
teous manner which is a national char- 
acteristic, came and asked permission in 
German to talk us and to be al 
lowed to show us some hospitality 
The 


Greece 


with 


and loves 
find that 
even more interesting than the incom- 


knows 
books, 


traveler who 


through will 
parably beautiful shrines of the art, the 
literature the which 
have had so large a share in moulding 
the thought the 
world, is the Greece of today, 
the which gigantic 
strides forward during its comparative 


and philosophy, 


and _ civilization of 
living 
made 


Greece has 


ly few years of freedom. He will meet 
the Greeks themselves, the descendants 
of the Greeks of those far-away cen- 
turies, men who speak the language of 
Homer who the 
of their country inter 


men have traditions 


and the history 
with the fiber of their be 


woven very 


ing, men whose devotion and loyalty to 
their country 
Greeks 
will 


s not less than that of the 
Marathon He 
see modern Greece in the 


who fought at 
making 
The visitor who has once come under 
the charm of Hellas will always feel it 
drawing him back 


LIBRARY SHELF 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Suetonius, The Lives of the Twely 
Caesars. 

It is said that he was tall, of a fai 

rather ful}. 

faced, with eyes black and piercing. He 

enjoyed excellent health, except toward 

the close of his life, when he was sy} 


and dis 
He was likewige 


complexion, round-limbed, 


ject to sudden fainting-fits, 
turbance in his sleep. 
twice seized with the falling sickness 
service. He 
was so nice in the care of his person, 
that he not only kept the hair of his 
head face 
smoothly caused the 


hair on other parts of the body to bk 


while engaged in active 


and had his 


but 


closely cut 


shaved, even 
This was a 
practice for which some persons rallied 


plucked out by the roots 


His baldness gave him much up 
himself 
upon that account exposed to the jibes 


him, 


easiness, having often found 


therefore used to 
forward the hair from the crown 


of his enemies. He 
bring 


of his head. Of all the honors con 
ferred upon him by the Senate and peo- 
ple, there was none which he either ae- 
cepted or used with greater pleasure 
than the right of wearing constantly a 
that he was 
particular in his dress, using the Jatus 
with the wrist, 


and always had it girded about him, but 


laurel crown. It is said 


clavus* fringes about 


rather loosely. This circumstance gave 
origin to the expression of Sulla, who 
often advised the nobles to beware of 
“the ill-girt boy.” 

and warlike achieve- 
ments, he equaled, at least, if he did not 
the 


In eloquence 


surpass, greatest of men. 
Cicero, in recounting to Brutus the 
famous orators, declares that he does 


not see that Caesar was inferior to any 
one of them; that “Caesar 
elegant, splendid, noble, and 
magnificent vein of eloquence.” a 
In his to have 
had His action was ami- 
mated, but not ungraceful. He has left 
behind him some speeches, among which 


and adds 


had an 


delivery Caesar is said 


a shrill voice 


are ranked a few that are not genw- 
ine , 

He has likewise left Commentaries of 
his own both in the 


actions war 


Gaul and in the civil war with Pompey. 

Of these productions Cicero, im 
one of his works speaks thus, “He wrote 
his Commentaries in a manner deser® 
ing of great approbation: they are plain, 


*A broad strip of purple worn on the front 


of the toga 
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precise, and elegant, without any affec- 
tation of rhetorical ornament.” 

He was perfect in the use of arms, 
an accomplished rider, and able to en- 
dure fatigue beyond all belief. On a 
march, he used to go at the head of his 
troops, sometimes on horseback, but 
oftener on foot, with his head bare in 
all kinds of weather. He would travel 
post in a light carriage without baggage, 
at the rate of a hundred miles a day. 
If he stopped by floods in the 
rivers, he swam across, or floated on 
skins inflated with wind, so that he 
often anticipated intelligence of his 
movements . He not only fought 
pitched battles, but made sudden attacks 
when an opportunity afforded; often at 
the end of a march, and sometimes dur- 


was 


ing the most violent storms, when no- 
body would imagine he could stir. Nor 
was he ever backward in fighting, until 
toward the end of his life. . . . He 
never defeated the enemy without driv- 
ing them from camp and giving them 
no time to rally their When 
the issue of a battle was doubtful, he 
sent away all the horses, and his own 
first, that having no means of flight, his 
men might be under the greater necessity 
of standing their ground 

The following are remarkable _in- 
stances of his resolution. After the bat- 
tle of Pharsalus, having sent his troops 
before him into Asia, he was passing the 
strait of the Hellespont in a ferry-boat. 
Here he met Lucius Cassius, one of the 
opposite party, with ten ships of war. 
So far from endeavoring to 


fc rces. 


escape, 
Caesar went alongside his ship and 
called upon him to surrender. Cassius 


humbly gave him his submission. At 
Alexandria, in the attack of a bridge, 
he was forced by a sudden sally of the 
enemy into a boat. Several others hur- 
tying i. with him, he leaped into the 
sea, and saved himself by swimming :o 
his next ship, which lay at the distance 
of two hundred paces. In this exploit 
he held his left hand out of the water, 
for fear of wetting some papers which 
he held in it; and pulled his general’s 
cloak after him with his teeth, lest it 
should fall into the hands of the 
enemy , 

His temper was naturally averse to 
Severity in retaliation. After he had 
taptured some pirates, by whom he had 
been taken, having sworn that he would 
crucify them, he did so indeed; but he 
first ordered their throats to be cut.* 


*To save them from the torture of a linger- 
ing death 


He could never bear the thought of do- 
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ing any harm to Cornelius Phagitas, 
who had dogged him in the night when 
he was sick and a fugitive, with the de- 
sign of carrying him to Sulla, and from 
whose hands he had escaped with some 
difficulty by giving him a bribe. Phile- 
mon, his amanuensis, who had promised 
his enemies to poison him, he put to 
death without torture. When he was 
summoned as a witness against Publicus 
Clodius, who was prosecuted for the 
profanation of religious ceremonies, he 
declared he knew nothing of the affair, 
although his mother Aurelia and his 
sister Julia gave the court an exact and 
full account of the circumstances. And 
being asked why then he had divorced 
his wife, he said, “Because my family 
should not only be free from guilt, but 
even from the suspicion of it.” 

His other words and actions, however, 
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so far outweigh all his good qualities, 
that it is thought he abused his power 
and was justly cut off. For he not only 
obtained excessive honors, such as the 
consulship every year, the dictatorship 
for life, and the censorship, but also 
the title of emperor and the surname of 
FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. . .. He 
even suffered some honors to be de- 
creed to him, which was unbefitting the 
most exalted of mankind; such as a 
gilded chair of state in the Senate house, 
a consecrated chariot, altars, statues 
among the gods, a bed of state in the 
temples, a priest, and a college of priests 
dedicated to himself. He also allowed 
one of the months to be called by his 
name. There were, indeed, no honors 
which he did not either assume himself 
of grant to others, at his will and pleas- 


ure 


VESPER HOUR* 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF FOUR CENTURIES 


Address by Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., Chicago, Illinois, at the World Sunday 
School Convention in Zurich, Switzerland, in the summer of 1913. 


OSSIBLY my opening statement 
P may elicit a challenge. It is this: 
The Sunday School as the teaching ser- 
vice of the church has as real and as 
positive authority as has the ministry of 
the pulpit. But let me insist that the 
Sunday school must never be, even for 
children, a substitute for either pulpit 
ministry or home instruction. 

What is the Sunday School? 

1. It is a service of religious and 
Biblical conversation in 
groups—each group under the direction 
of a teacher. Children seven years of 
age already have formed the 
habit of attendance upon the public ser- 
vice and the Sunday School. If either 
public service or Sunday School is to 
be omitted, let it be the Sunday School. 
There are numerous and strong rea- 
sons for this. The reverent silence of 
the great sanctuary is impressive. The 
architecture of the building is likely to 
suggest reverence. The fact that it is 
God’s day and this God's house, and 
there on the reading desk God's Word, 
and the true man who goes reverently 
into his place of responsibility and 
power is God's minister—all these inci- 
dental features ought to foster the 
spirit of reverence in a child. 


organized 


should 


*The Vesper Hour, under the direction of 


Chancellor John H. Vincent, continues 


throughout the year the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service. 


2. The Sunday School of today is not 
the Robert Raikes school of a century 
or more ago for poor, ignorant and neg- 
lected children. We made the 
Sunday School a part of the church 


have 


itself. 

3. The Sunday School in its perfec- 
tion existed in the first century of the 
Christian era. It presented its noblest 
form and perfection in the conversation 
of Jesus with his disciples and others. 
Therefore we may insist at the outset 
that in the most perfect modern church 
Sunday School the teacher is an intelli- 
gent and devoted friend rather than a 
pedagogue, and that the most effective 
method he can adopt is that of simple 
conversational fellowship rather than 
that of the professional recitation. 

The work of the Sunday School must 
be under the direction of the church 
and its pastor, through officers and in- 
structors duly prepared and trained for 
this divine ministry. And all such 
leaders should be recognized by the 
church as in an important sense the of- 
ficial assistants of parents and pastors. 
Such teachers will in due time be recog- 
the church as deacons and 
elders are. There were official teachers 
—laymen—in the early church. The 
Sunday School has far more Biblical 
authority than is usually conceded to it. 
Thus the consecrated culture of the 
laity will contribute to the building up 


nized by 
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through the church of sound, strong 
intelligent Christian homes—the hope 
of our modern civilization. The Sun- 


day School that does not react upon and 
stimulate home life in the interest of 
Bible study and Christian living is of 
questionable value. And to the same 
extent the Sunday School—whether 
union, mission, or denominational— 
should contribute to the building up of 
an earnest church life. 


Jesus was the founder of the Sunday 
School of today. Jesus the Great Teach- 
er began the work for us. Religious, 
spiritual, Biblical, pedagogic conversa- 
tion for old and young—the now ap- 
proved method of the best modern Sun- 
day School—was the distinctive, habitual 
method of Jesus himself. In the Book 
of books there printed 
mons of Jesus, but see the emphasis on 


are few ser- 
That was the school 
work that Jesus did as the Great Teach 
er. He was more than preacher, as we 
use the words. And he 
and little children, individuals and 
groups he met; he taught them 
our now approved Sunday School con- 
versational method He was not an 
orator, but he talked face to face with 
individuals, and then to groups of two 


his conversations ! 


taught rabbis 


ail by 


or twelve, or to crowds uncounted. He 
was simple and clear, forcible, natural, 
earnest, convincine His 
“magnetism,” as we call it in our day, 
was divine energy—the effect of vital 
truth held by an earnest and divinely 
possessed personality 
one point of 
manifest, but from the commanding 
heights one could not fail to acknowl 
edge his deity—the “man of God,” the 
“Son of God,” and 
exclaim with the apostle’s reverent and 
affectionate enthusiasm “My Lord and 
my God!” 


spontaneous, 


From more than 


view his humanity was 


spontaneously to 


We are bound to recognize the Sun- 
day School as an organic part of the 
church with as much divine authority as 
the public service on Sabbath morning 
The 
ensures the pulpit 
sion “Go, 
School. And in both of these services 
we may both preach and teach 

The work of the pulpit wisely done 
kindles curiosity and desire that bend 
themselves interrogation points. 
The work of the Sunday School is to 
ask and answer questions—and peda- 
gogical conversation is the inevitable 
and invariable and invaluable result. 

The Sunday School 


divine commission “Go, preach” 


The divine commis- 
teach” 


ensures the Sunday 


into 


must be more 


The Chautauquan 


than a “school” for children and youth 
And it must do more than provide an 
opportunity for adult Biblical and theo- 
logical conversation and discussion: it 
must be a school for the development 
through the wisest methods of educa- 
tion, of the earnest personal spiritual 
life, training its pupils—children, youth 
and adults—in habits and _ intellectual 
concentration, of personal conscientious- 
ness and earnestness, exalting the divine 
ideals of character and of personal use- 
fulness, and aiming all the while at social 
reform and the upbuilding of a genuine- 
ly Christian civilization, carrying an in- 
telligent conscientiousness into the par- 
lor, the kitchen, the school room, and 
the voting booth. 

It is a very narrow view of religious 
and church life that accounts safety 
personal safety after death—as the chief 
The church is a school, 
members 
both 


time and eternity, both culture and ser- 


end of religion 
a college, a university. Its 


are disciples. Its aims embrace 


vice, both God and the neighbor, both 
personal and social healih: the develop 


ment of an enriched comprehensive 


civilization, the true training of “body, 
(as the New Testament 


the building up of earnest 


I 


soul and spirit” 
states it) 
true homes in which 
Sabbath 


his ideals of personal, 


domestic centers 


God is honored, his observed, 
his Word taught, 
social and 
The 


church 


political life emphasized 
regulated 
than a life 


sanitarium on 


truly organized and 


becomes far more 
preserver at sea or a 
land 

The church is a school or 
for the 


university 


education of immortals from 


beginning of life to the coro- 
the victorious in the 
kingdom. The most advanced 
methods of the best day 


systems of must be 


the very 
nation of saint 
celestial 
pedag gic 
instruction 
School, and 


school 
employed by the Sunday 
especially by the home. 

Our system of church normal training 
should steadily and thoroughly educate 
parents and Sunday School teachers and 
our older Sunday School pupils in psy 
chology (in our churches on week day 
evenings) and in pedagogy and in Chris 
tian biography, as well as in the outlines 
of Christian doctrine and history, and 
especially in the modern emphasis on 
sociology. 


There are 


cerning the Sunday School of the new 


additional suggestions con 


century of which we cannot now speak 
in detail 
tention to 


special at- 


em- 


We need to give 


Scripture biography, 


phasized and illustrated by later Chris. 
tian biography from Paul to Moody and 
McCheyne. We should study divine 
providence in secular history. We should 
study ethics—domestic, social, national 
and radical. We should train our chil. 
dren to the appreciation of the will, We 
should read books of travel—many of 
them. We should study church history, 
What an interest might be developed in 
the thinly attended weekly prayer meet- 
ing by an intelligent development of the 
causes for which we should pray! 

But better and more effective in ser. 
vice, and necessary to success, is a vital 
and progressive personal evangelical 
experience—an everyday spiritual life— 
not of occasional emotional moods, nor 
of ecclesiastical or denominational en- 
thusiasm to be told and talked about, 
but of vital, radical, habitual union with 
God as revealed in Christ, and as made 
witness 
Holy Spirit, and as 


real through the presence and 
and sway of the 
a sane personal study 
of theology and of psychology, and of 
the higher, richer and wiser unfoldings 
of Christian biography. He is a wise 
man, and she a wise woman whatever 


corroborated by 


their spheres in active life—personal or 


professional—who makes a specialty of 


the subjective life—not for public nar- 
ration and profession, but for the sake 
of faithful, service to 
those most in need and nearest at hand 
-service by unvoiced example, uncon- 
scious influence, dwelling in, and neces- 
sarily every day diffusing, the blessed 
atmosphere of a personal faith in the 
invisible, eternal which, in 
whom, we as simple hearted believers 
live and move and have our being. 
And when 


unostentatious 


reality in 


such a devout believer in 
the Christian reality of a personal re- 
ligion to God, and the actual and ab 
solute dominion of the Holy Spirit— 
simply lives, 
though he or she scarcely ever speaks 
about there 
is developed the marvelous phenomenon 


when such a_ believer 


personal experience, then 
of a steady, persuasive, dominating, con- 
quering but silent force that has an elo- 
quence no merely human 
To be, and that in Christ, is 
to discover the secret of personal power. 
To be is most effectively to do! But 
remember that such Christian reality in 
personality does not moodiness, 
melancholy, does not 
put a quietus on humor, wit, laughter, 
play, recreative and inspiring social life. 


orator ever 
attained 


mean 
monasticism. It 


It does not prohibit a sane conformity to 
current fashion. It requires no outward 
badge to proclaim its celestial alliances 
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and its joyful outlook on the life ever- 
lasting! Its face and its voice tell the 
story. It may study art in marble, or 
on a canvas, or in literature, or in con- 
yersation, and discover what less spirit 
ually-minded natures have entirely over- 
looked. It is glad that God made 
flowers—roses and lilies—and lofty 
palms and majestic oaks and innumer- 
able colossal spheres swinging and shin 
A true saint 
may on account of piety be no less an 


ing in immeasurable space. 


enthusiastic mathematician, a chemist, a 
political economist, an architect, a candi- 
date for governmental promotion, an in- 
ventor in any field that makes for a 
richer and more “enjoyable civilization. 
To him everything is sacred, every mo- 
tive holy. 

I have dreams | cannot attempt to talk 
about of church studies in art, in sci 
ence, in social life, in political plans, in 
world-wide civilization. I have devout 
full of wit and wisdom; 
who laugh and make others laugh; who 
see something sacred in everything 
secular; whose ruling motives born in 
heaven adjust themselves most charm 
ingly to the earth and to what we call 
secular life, and to everything that makes 
for the noblest civilization. He is an 
ingenious fellow, this consecrated, cheer- 
ful, wise and witty Christian friend of 
ours. His home is full of good cheer, 
with a premium on humor and wit. His 
youngest boy there, Tom, can tell a doz- 
en of the brightest stories at the table 
when his father asks for them, and in 
the presence of guests. 


friends who are 


He is saved by 
parental sense, and the home social hab 
its from that miserable little 
self-consciousness. He is trained to be 


demon 
“at home” in society—in any class of 
really good society—and never has to 
think about himself at all because “we 
have company today.” At 
three times a day the 
ments of 


every meal 
social 
true etiquette are 
They are everyday home habits, and 
don’t have to be muffled and mutilated 
and spoiled by self-consciousness be- 
cause “company” has happened in. He 
is accustomed by years of habits to all 
the social conformities that 
required. 


require 


observed 


usage has 


Let us make our Sunday Schools seri- 
ous but cheerful, our homes 
genuine and often jolly, our daily labor 
so ennobled by good will, and so illum- 
inated by spontaneous wit and humor, 
and so full of philanthropic impulse and 
purpose and habit that our neighbors 
will begin to believe in the millennium 


always 
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as an easy possibility and an early 
probability because they have been :n 
our neighborhood, heard our songs, lis- 
tened to our laughter, read our rules 
of life full of optimism snd hope and 
confidence. Let us take a new interest 
in the science and art of the most ad- 
vanced pedagogy until secular teacnefs 
will come to the church for hints and 
helps, and to our homes for inspira- 
tion. Let us Sunday School workers use 
to the utmost the suggestions and make 
record of the experiments of public and 
professional educators. Let us remind 
the old that it is never too late to turn 
over a new leaf—that a man of sixty 
may take a new star, become a reader, 
a student, an a thinker, a 
writer, a most inspiring talker, and a 
living demonstration of the noble pos- 
sibilities of mature life, and even of old 
age 

very day look up three words in the 


observer, 


dictionary—words comparatively new to 


you. Study them, form sentences for 
practice in their proper use. 


very day read three pages from some 
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noble author whom you have heretofore 
neglected. concentrate at- 
tention on the fact of God’s presence, 
the reality of his love, and his resources, 
Develop an 
intelligent conscience. 
School the will to do the thing you 
know you ought to do and yet feel re- 


Every day 


and his recorded promises 


and sensitive 


luctant about atempting. 
The present century is our opportuni- 
ty. The centuries before ours developed 


through the reformers—through Luther 


and Zwingli and their compeers, and 
through the Wesleys and others—the 
vital factors of the noblest Christian 


civilization. And the first century gave 


us Christ—the chief cornerstore of our 
temple, the Alpha and Omega of our 
faith. 

Soon our horizon will broaden, our 
heavens brighten, our opportunities for 
strength and en- 
thusiasm increase, and celestial messen 


service multiply, our 


gers will declare that the millennium has 
already begun and then heaven yonder 
will be a certainty to you because you 
have already entered heaven here. 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circie 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 


are covered in a four years’ 


The Round 


course of which each year is complete in itself. 
Table Department contains study helps and other 


items of interest. 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 595-610 inclusive. 


Bishop Vincent Says 

member of the Chautauqua 
and Scientific should 
have a copy of Miss Kate F. Kimball's’ 
book “An English Cathedral Journey.” 
It is 
tractive, 


kivery 


Literary Circle 


a book of exceptional value, at 


instructive and inspirational 


a guide book for the traveler in Eng 


land The type is large, the pictures 


numerous, and with the book in hand, 
the tourist may safely decline the ser 
vices of a “Guide” and the average 


guide might increase his effectiveness 
by a careful study of Miss Kimball's 
book. 


Josephine Helena Short 
The author of “A Visit to the Monas- 
Metéora” in this issue will 
be remembered by C. L. S. C. readers 
as the author of “A Reading Journey 
through Scotland” in The Chautauquan, 


teries of 


now much in demand as a Special 
Miss Short is also author of 
“Chosen Days in Scotland” and “Ober- 


ammergau.” 


Course. 


C. L. S. C. MOTTOES 
“We Study the Word and the Works of 
God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in 
the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 
Opentnc Day—October 1. 
SpeciAL SUNDAY November, second 
Sunday 
Mitton Day—December 9 
Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANiER Day—February 3. 
SpeciaL Day—February, second Sunday. 
Cuautaugua Day—February 23. 
LoncreLLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 
Appison Day—May 1. 


SpeciaL Day—February, second Sunday 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

SpectaL SuNpAY—July, second Sunday 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sat- 
urday after first Tuesday 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second Satur 
day after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wed 
nesday. 
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Chautauguan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

he rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 











advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 

10 r cent discount or six insertions 

and 20 per cent on twelve insertions 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE A 

ew tours to organizers of small parties 
Write today for plans and programs Uni 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmingtor Del 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO EUROPE $38s, in 


cluding all expenses Visiting England, 


France, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Ger 
many, Switzerland, and Italy Mediterranean 
route Write for booklet. Ideal Tour, Findlay, 
Ohio 

EDUCATIONAL 
LEARN to be an artistic and beautiful singe: 


at home by mai it the exceedingly small 
cost of fifty cents per lessor Address, In 
structor, 1744 oth St., West Oakland, Cal 


TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS—The State of 
nearly 2,600 school districts, employing over 
8,000 teachers The opening of the Panama 
Canal, and of Alaska, and the Panama Expo 
sition should increase the population 40 per 
cent Come to a growing state Arrange for 
a position now Our Teachers’ Directory 
gives general information and list of over 
2,400 school officers and clerks Get our Di 
rectory and write then Price $1 postpaid 
Pacific Directory Co., 629 Burke Bidg., Seattle, 
Wash 


Washington has 


SPARE TIME--NO CANVASSING Report 


information, news, na s We 
have established n ket Confident Pa 
ticulars for stan P Nis * Dept Angq 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 


Addresses, Speeches, Essays, ( Papers 
for club members and speakers Materials 
gathered, program arranged Crit sm and 
revision of manuscripts Expert ervice 


Authors Agency, soo Fift Ave New York 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSI IN HAR 

MONY and COMPOSITION under well 
known Boston Organist and Teacher Write 
for information. Raymond Robinson, 6 New 
burg St., Boston, Mass 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC 

TURE PLAYS Pay $10 to $100 each No 
literary experience necessary Big demand 
Send for free illustrated booklet Tells how 
American Authors Association, x 
Theater Bldg. New York 


Gatety 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE ( l S. C. books for 


years 

'07-"08, “o8-"oo, ‘oo-’ Magazines from Sept., 
ok May, ‘oo (except Oct *o8), Sept., Oct., 
Nov., *o7; Mar May. Tune. ] 08 Ad 
dress, Gertrude Texas 


iy, 
Dowdell, Gletr Rose 


POSITION WANTED—Office work, clerk 


ing, aid to a rooming housekeeper Free 
during June, July and August. Best of refer 
ences. Helen Johnson, 17 S. Valley St., 


Akron, Ohio 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READ 
ING FOR MAY 

FIRST WEEK 

Current Events (The 
current week). 

“Constantinople: Imagination and 

Fact” (The Chautauquan for April 4, 

1914, “Where Civilizations Meet,” VIII, 

Bray ) 


Chautauquan, 


SECOND WEEK 

Current Events (The 
current week) 

“The Story of the Horse” (Schmuck- 
er’s “The Meaning of Evolution,” 
Chapter VIII). 

THIRD WEEK 

Current Events (The 
current week). 

Schmucker, Chapter IX. 

FOURTH WEEK 

Current Events (The 
current week). 

Schmucker, Chapters X, XI 


Chautauquan, 


Chautauquan, 


Chautauquan, 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LO- 
CAL CIRCLES 

The following maps may be secured 

from the Chautauqua Book Store at the 


prices indicated: Turkey in Europe, 
Ancient Greece, The Roman Empire, 
each 50 cents; outline map of Europe, 
5 cents. The Book Store will also fur 


nish a Classical Dictionary and a Classi- 
cal Atlas in the Everyman Series for 
43 cents each, postpaid. 

Note.—The attention of readers is 
called to the full bibliography in the Ap- 
pendix of Schmucker’s “The Meaning 
of Evolution.” 

FIRST WEEK 
Current Events. 
Vesper Hour in this is- 


I Roll Cail 

2. Summary. 
sue 

3. Character Sketch Constantine, 
Christian Emperor at New Rome 

4. Address. Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, 
Constantinople. 

5. Reading. Library Shelf in this is 
sue 

SECOND WEEK 


1. Roll Call. Current Events. 

» Paper “Horse Eugenics” as ap 
plied to the race horse, the draught 
horse, the carriage horse, etc. 

3. Book Review of “The Horse” by 
Flower; or “The Horse and Its 
Relatives” by R. Lydekker; or “The 
Evolution of the Horse” by Mat 
thew 

4. Symposium “Educated Horses” 
(personal experiences; “Thinking 
Horses” in “Scientific American” for 
May, 1013; “Abilities of an Educated 
Horse” in “Popular Science Month 
ly” for February, 1913). 

5. Reading. “John Gilpin;” or “The 
Pie-Colored Horse” in “Century” 
for February, 1913; or “Ole Mistis” 
in “Scribner’s” for May, 1013 


THIRD WEEK 
1. Roll Cail. Current Events. 
2. Book Review of “The Evolution of 
Living Organisms” by Goodrich 
3. Symposium on articles in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica on Romanes, 
Weismann, Mendel. 


4. Report on Kellogg’s “Darwinism 
Today.” 
Reading from Drummond's 
of Man.” 


wn 


“Ascent 


FOURTH WEEK 

1. Roll Cail. Current Events. 

Book Review of Ellis’s ‘The Prob 

lem of Race Regeneration.” 

3. Discussion, “How is man the ar- 
biter of his own destiny?” 

4. Summary of “The Origin and Per- 
manent Value of the Old Testament” 
by Skater 

5. Reading “The 


Genesis 


Creation” from 


Travel Club 


Travel clubs should be provided with 
Mahaffy’s “Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,’ Powers’s “Message of Greek 
Art,’ and Baedeker's latest 
edition. A map of Ancient Greece may 
be had from the Chautauqua Book Store 
for 50 cents. The circle will do well 
to make a Greek Scrap Book. Iilustra- 
tions should be provided whenever pos- 


sible. 


“Greece,” 


FIRS1 
Read Mahaffy, 

Chapter XIV. 

1. Map Talk of the country covered in 
the above pages. 

2. Reading from Villehardouin’s 
“Chronicle” (Everyman’s edition or 
extracts in Smith’s “Spirit of French 
Letters”). 

3. Summary of Glover's epic poem en- 
titled “Leonidas.” 

4. Description of the battle of Thermo- 
pylae by Herodotus (VII. 208, Good 
extracts in Webster’s “Readings in 
Ancient History”). 

5. Biography. “Epaminondas” 
“Grecian History; Smith’s 
tory of Greece”). 


WEEK 


page 305 to end of 


(Joy’s 
“His 


SECOND WEEK 

Read Mahaffy, Chapter XV to middle 
of page 387. 
1. Roll Cail. 


Scriptural quotations on 


Athens. 

2. Biographical Sketch of Dr. Schlie 
mann. 

3. Reading. “The Funeral of Patro- 
clus” (Iliad, XXIII, 226) 


4. Review of references to Mycenae in 


Powers’s “The Message of Greek 
Art;” Baedeker under “Mycenae,” 
and “The National Archaeological 


Museum” of Atheris, section II, 
Salon of the Mycenaean Antiquities 

5. Composite Story. “Legends of Per 

seus.” 
THIRD WEEK 
Read Mahaffy, middle of page 387 to 

end of Chapter XV 

1. Summary of chapter on the Schlie 
mann excavations in Whiting’s 
“Athens the Violet Crowned.” 

2. Description with Plan of excavations 
at Tiryns (based on  Baedeker, 
“Tiryns” ) 

3. Sketch. “Herodotus” 
Chapter XI, Capps’s 
to Theocritus”). 

4. Readings from Herodotus 
linson’s translation) 

5. Recitation. “The Torso of Hercu- 
les” by S. Rogers. 


(based on 
“From Homer 


(Raw 
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FOURTH WEEK 


1. Sketch. “Thucydides” 
Capps, Chapter XII). 

2 Summary of “The Mutual Con 
quest,” Chapter XIV of Powers. 

3 Book Review. Gregorovius’s “Me 


(based on 


diaeval Athens” or Rennell Rodd’s 
“Frankish Greece.” 
4. Story of Greece in the Middle 


Ages (Baedeker; Joy) 

5. Talk. “Byzantine Art.” 

6. Reading from Shakespeare's “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Review Questions 


On “Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
about Constantinople” in The Chautau- 
quan for April 4, 1913. 

1. Sketch the empire of which Con 
stantine made Constantinople the new 
capital. 2. Compare Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome, Constantinople in at least three 
aspects. 3. Contrast what became Stam- 
boul at the Turkish Conquest with the 
present extent of Constantinople. 4 
Why was military strength considered 
the chief value of the city? 5. What is 
your idea of the importance and quality 
of that strength today? 6. Why should 
not Russia control the natural water 
way from the Black Sea to the Aegean? 
7. Name three reasons why the Turks 
are likely to long hold Constantinople. 
& Indicate the nature of historical treas- 
ures in the city. 9. In what respects is 
the cosmopolitanism of Constantinople 
peculiar? 10, What are some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of separa- 
tion of religion and state? 


Search Questions 


1. What was the 
stantinople? 2. Who wi 
tects of the Church of St 


“milion” at Con 
were the archi 
Sophia? 


The S. H. G. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
held a special meeting to take cogniz- 
ance of Chautauqua Day The program 
opened with the C. L. S. C. Vesper Ser- 
vice and included tributes to Chautauqua 


and to Chancellor Vincent. 
*** 


The Chautauquans of Massena, lowa, 
celebrated Chautauqua Day on the fol- 
lowing day, some clever speaking fol- 
lowing a luncheon in the Methodist 
church parlors. 


**** 


The Chautauqua Circle of Mobile, 
Alabama, in honoring Chautauqua Day 
used as a roll call selections from the 
tributes to Bishop Vincent sent to him 
on the occasion of his 8oth birthday. 
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The president of the S. H. G. of 
Centreville, Tennessee, entertained the 
Chautauqua graduates and the local 
circle at a celebration of Chautauqua 
Day. The singing of Katherine Lee 
Bates’s “America the Beautiful,” opened 
the afternoon, papers on various aspects 
of Chautauqua activities followed, and 
some original verses dedicated to Bishop 
Vincent enriched the program. The 
souvenirs were Chautauqua postcards 


HEALTH SUPERVISION 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Health work in rural schools presents 
some problems entirely different from 
those found in large villages and in 
cities. 

Rural schools are, with only a few 
entirely unprovided with 
health supervision of any nature. Yet 


exceptions, 


these are the very places most in need 
of it. In the larger centers competent 
doctors are available, and in the cities 
free medical and dental clinics may al- 
ways be found, but in the country medi- 
cal and dental attention is often difficult 
te obtain. 

Again, people in the country are lit 
tle inclined to seek aid from physicians 
or dentists, simply because they have 
not yet been educated to do so except in 
serious cases. It therefore happens that 
children of the rural schools are in gen- 
eral (contrary to the general impres- 
sion) more in need of medical and den- 
tal attention than the children of larger 
communities. 

There is also a common impression 
that country children are naturally more 
This ought 
to be true, but unfortunately it is not. 
In general food is not as well prepared 
in the country as it is in the city; the 
the houses 
ventilated, 
overheating in winter is common; tuber- 
understood and 

infection” are 
public 


vigorous than city children.. 


available variety is smaller; 
and schools are less well 
culosis is not so well 
the chances for “house 
therefore greater; and general 
sanitation is almost without exception 
neglected in the country. 

Children in the country are more ex- 
posed to unfavorable weather conditions 
than are city children. They often walk 
long distances in extreme heat, cold, or 
wet; and sit in school with damp cloth- 
ing or wet feet. They almost invari- 
ably wear too much clothing indoors in 
cold weather, and are consequently 
overheated in the school room and then 
are chilled on the way home. Under 
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such conditions it is no wonder that 


colds and other respiratory disorders 


are common, and that many country 
children are out of school on account of 
various kinds of sickness 

The sanitation of a 
usually very bad. The common drink 
ing cup hangs from a nail over the 
water pail; floors and desks are often 


very dirty; 


rural school is 


ventilation is a negligible 
quantity; outdoor toilets are in un- 
speakable condition; 


washing facilities 


are either not provided at all, or con- 
sist of a pail of water, a dirty tin basin, 
and one common towel. 


What health 


schools have? 


supervision may rural 

Under such conditions, how may rural 
schools obtain some sort of health su- 
pervision ? 
First, the 
liged to assume the entire 
ty of health supervision; second, county 
health officers may under some condi- 
tions act as health officers for 
part or all of their respective counties. 


Two plans are possible 
teacher herself may be ob 


responsibili- 


school 


The latter plan is the more desirable 
one, and county health officers ought to 
be appointed on full time at adequate 
salaries. A plan of this kind would de- 
mand the services of well-trained men, 
and would considerably enlarge the field 
of preventive medicine in the country 
State aid might and should Le given to 
the maintenance of such county health 
officers, just as it is now given to rural 
schools. At 
officer 


present the county health 
is often an incompetent medical 
man; with the plan suggested, none but 
whom are offered 


competent men, to 


adequate salary and reasonable tenure 
of office, should be considered. 

In many cases the teacher herself will 
have to do the best she can, entirely un 
aided. She should be prepared to ob- 
serve and to recognize the ordinary de- 
fects of The normal 


school ought to offer courses for such 


school children 


preparation, but where the teacher has 
not had training in a normal school she 
should acquire information in the best 


manner possible. In order that she may 


get it, county superintendents should 
provide study courses and obtain the 
services of competent physicians for 


special lecture and demonstration work 
with the teachers. 

Superintendents would do well to fol- 
low the plan of Michigan, Mianesota 
and Virginia, and employ a specialist to 
visit as many schools of the State as 
possible, in order to instruct teachers on 
school and child hygiene. 
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Classical Year Helps 
Joy’s “Grecian History” $ .75 


Capps’s “Homer to Theocritus” 75 
Tarbell’s “History of Greek Art’’.. 1.00 


Dickinson’s “The Greek View of 
Life 1.00 
Fowler’s “Social Life at Rome”.. 2.00 

The Homeric Stories (Illustrated 
translationy 1.25 
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“Let Everybody Sing” 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


THs fa but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
@aordinary Sunday School songs. Get 
AISE and your Sunday 
i singing will wake up. There ts life and 
{ration in its music ; some of the most —— 
stirring eongs you ever heard! Then, too, 
ame a compicte Orchestration to the ook, 
Written by an artist in that line—a practical orches- 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players. 
Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval. Spect- 
™en pages . For further particulars, address 


‘ r] 1, Ohio, 
Fillmore Music House } Sincinnet. Ono 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Eve. By Katherine Howard. Boston: 

Sherman, French and Company. $1 
Chis is a sociological essay in dialogue, 
written for the study and not for the 
stage. Despite its inartistic form (prose 
chopped into lines after the fashion of 
Whitman) the essay contains some pro- 
found truths that are well worthy of 
study. Mrs. Howard teaches the im 
measurable superiority of woman to 
man, and shows that the race must look 
to woman for its evolution. Eve says 
to Adam: “I will not bear thy children; 
1 will bear my children. When thou 
hast made thyself fit for fatherhood 


then will I bear our 
children. And, as I bear them, so will 
make the laws to their welfare. Thus 


shall there be justice Clean thy 
self, Adam! Yea! Verily! For an 
or two!” 


aeon 


[HE SIGN OF THI 
Mason Kilburn. 
French and Company 

Chis is a collection of poems of excep 
tional merit, A happy arrangement 
which we recommend to other writers 
places the two best poems at the be 
ginning and at the end of the volume 
The opening poem, “The Apprentice at 
Prayer,’ is a splendid piece of work, 
almost worthy of Browning. The col 
lection contains not a single poem that 
is unworthy in thought or word, and 
only a few that are unpleasantly faulty 
in expression 


PRE! By Harriet 
Boston: Sherman, 


$1 net 


[ue Sunset Roap. By Jane G. A. 
Carter. Boston: Sherman, French 
and Company. $1 net; by mail, $1.10 

Che graceful, sweet-spirited poems in 

this volume are reminiscent of the var 

ied experiences of a long life. Chey 
are but home songs,” Mrs 

Carter in her foreword, “bearing a mes 

age of love and cheer to fellow travel 

ers on ‘The Sunset Road.’” They 
breathe the gentle optimism of a heart 
that has been mellowed rather than sad 


, 
simpt« says 


dened by life’s experiences. The most 
beautiful poem in the collection is “The 
Summer World,” flawless in meter and 
rhythm and charming in diction and 
imagery ‘An Evening With Old 
Schoolbooks” is also worthy of men 
tion because of its appropriate and ef 
fective use of the Spenserian stanza 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN History. By 
Charles A. Beard New York The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 


This volume has been designed as a text 


book to cover a period of American his 
tory since the Civil War. It p rtrays 
the leading issues of current politics 
The chapter on revolution in politics 


and law deals with the potent upswing 


of Capitalism and the shifting of po 
litical power from South to North, 
bringing into being the evolution of the 
doctrine of judicial review The cor 

ditions created by this great economic 


lies 1 Wee 


revolution are reflected in political lit 
erature and party programs. The tariff, 
one of the issues bequeathed to political 
parties from ante-bellum times is re 
viewed carefully, together with the new 


issue raised by the econ evolut 
the control of giant combinations of 
capital, the “trusts Che chapters on 
Imperialism and the development of 
Capitalism gives the student all he 
needs to enlist his interest in this most 
wonderful period in American develop 
ment. 


(GLIMPSES OF THE EAST AND OTHER Po- 


eMs. By Henry Coolidge Adams 
Boston: Sherman, French and Com. 
pany. $1.50 net 
The unusual size of this book of verse 
is an inducement to the reader to tum 


its pages hopefuily—but disappointment 
meets his search as he finds himself 
plodding heavily through three hundred 
pages of unrelieved mediocrity lf the 
‘Glimpses of the East” had been done 
in prose and the “other poems” omitted, 
the book might have inter- 
esting, There is not a gleam of poetic 
vision in the three hundred pages, and 
as for here is a sample—a 

line describing a piece of old lace 
“Holes | had, and was some torn.” 
Even grammar is murdered, as in 
following lines to a 
“For thou are now and 
As bright as 


been made 


expression, 


loved one 
always are 
noonday sun 


How to Rest. By Grace Dawson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
50 cents net. 

Relaxation of body, nerves, mind, 

rhythmic alternations of action and re- 

pose—these are the methods of dissolv- 
ing tension. The only practical method 
of living one’s life according to God’s 


Refuse to be 
irrita- 


law is by non-resistancs 
tempted, refuse to figl 


it against 





tion or grief Relax to them and they 
will find no foothold 
lLocKHART’sS Lire oF Scott. Edited by OQ 
Leon Reid New York The Mae 
millan Company 5 cent 
An abridgment of the Wizard's biog 
raphy by his son-in-law, with introduc 
tion and notes by the principal of th 
Girl’s High School of Louisville, Ke 
tucky, is a recent addition to the Pocket 
Classics series. The selection has beet 
well made and the notes and suggestions 
brief yet sufficient 
Gruss Aus DeutrscuLaAnp By H 
Holzworth, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 900 cents 
This reade1 for beginner gl 
schools and colleges has one feature 
justify its appearar ea iS 
tried » ve I I t ities 
of the | (er! | namely, the 
ucquir reading vocabulary he 
text of eader s based 1 vOo- 
cabulary of one thousand words. The 


weary beginner is not overwhelmed with 
an avalanche of w while struggling 








with the forms and idioms of a new 
language. This little book with its limit 
ed vocabulary and easy sente1 truc 
ture gives an insight into German life 
and customs The language is that of 
practical life. The story follows one 


family and in particular one person, 
describing a visit to and lifé in Ger- 
many during a period of three years 





“Ore 
adde 
dent 
the | 





are 
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You Can Weigh 





“Greetings from Germany” will be an 
added convenience to teacher and stu- 
dent helping them to get a real hold on 







































































jution, the living language Exactly What 
iis Novore aso. Man ames. i You Should 
Hugh Findlay Syracus¢ Cc, W 
meal Bardeen. 50 cents You can—I know you can, because I have 
velop. @ These fairy stories are interwoven with reduced 32,000 women and have built up 
' nature study, their aim being to de that many more—scientifically, naturally, without 
velop the imagination of a child and drugs, in the privacy of their own rooms. 

R Po- give facts and principles in their rela 
dams, tionship to life The little poems about You Can Be So Well! 

Com. the season's flowers make the volume a if you only knew how well. I build up your vitality 

iotany in vers at the same time I strengthen your heart action; 
verse teach you how to breathe, to stand, walk and relieve 

» turn \pVENTURES OF THE INFALLIBLE GODAHI such ailments as 

tment By Frederick Irving Anderso New N . ‘ ’ ; 
mself York Thomas \Y Crowell ( mpany alert Torpid Liver, Constipation, 

ndred $1.00 net Indigestion, Etc. 

'f the Mysterious, thrilling, attention holding One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds less, and I have gained 
a + ~l ‘d we honing ri wonderfully in strength.” Another says: “Last May I weighed 
done are these tales of adventure, crime and too pounds, this May I weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 

litted, detection Better than the counting of Won't you sit down and write now for my FREE booklet? Don’t 
inter- telegraph poles for a time-killer on a wait, you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience 

noetic wh — ind I should like to tell you about it 

oetic ourne ae . 

and Susanna Cocroft, Det. 19, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
, € 4 
. Rocer’s THESAURt ‘ce ENGLISH Worps Viss Cocroft is a colleae bred woman She is the recognized authority on the scientific 

Fi AND PHRASES Edited by ( - “ae care of the health and figure of women 
i Mawson. New York Thomas Y 
n the Crowell Company Cloth $1.50 net: 
leather $2.50 net » 
are This time-tried work now appears in a s . 
light, thin paper, large type edition in . ’ _ " . 
ye} ciepccycce’’* Sx | America’s Leading Educational Magazine 
ris i tocFolens erica ing ag 

mind, Mosaics or TrutH 1x Nature. By Etta The map shows the WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR .. . . Editor 
d re- Merrick Graves. Boston: Sherman, field of the magazine Weil AND HENDRICK . . . Managing Editor 

ssolv- French and Company. $1.00 net Contributing Editors : 

ethod If we keep open the channels of com S. SMALL WALTER R. SIDERS 
r0d'$ munication hetween our minds and the WILLARD S. : 

to be Universal Mind, the Source of Truth MONTAYNE PERRY 

rita and Power, there come to us moments = Te > with the co-operation of a board of forty-eight of 
they of inspiration when we catch gleams of > ||] America's foremost educators, including state, city 

diving truth _ Miss Grave s_has clothed lied and county superintendents, university presidents, 
vO in beautiful language the “Mosaics of and professors of education who will direct its poli- 

- Truth” which h pat to her in these From the Blackboard to the Film . 

Ma ith’ which have ne ler in these cies 
av ; nit — . ‘ : 5 . nmmerens of che 7 . . 

we ? ms wee. =. as fitted them canon nel The School Journal is a modern progressive 
biog- _. ay sings rena Me ~ 7 veg nig - amen oe educational magazine. 

vue i —- a” Pee oe on ar _—~ = It gives its readers the opinions of leading edu- 

aione into ft } rt oO re . . . . . 

f the he 1 Meaty ' id . . oy > os cators upon the important educational discussions 

es lace to hok ommunion with le : 

Kens Tefen é The book tall nt halatel and issues of the day. 
cket le a ae tee doll hi rs aA will a : No premiums, but all the news of importance for$!.25 per year. 
ae ssons or datty lvl g, an V prov 
tions & 2.Welcome companion for the devotional THE SCHOOL JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
cat N) » 

hour Incorporated 
. 31 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
H THe Moon-Maipen And OtHer Poems Six Months’ Trial Subscription 50c 
1 and By Frances Reed Gibson Boston : Ss a 
Sherman, French and Company. 80 
vl cents net; by mail, 85 cents 

re te This slender volume, containing only 
has fourteen poems of medium length, can s 
ilties be read through in half an hour; but the © " 
the reader who has been initiated into the TOURS FOR GIRLS 
. itis 
The secrets of Poesy will find himself turn The WRITERS MAGAZINE Thr } th wonderland of 

. . . . . . oO 4 r¢ 
Vv0- ing its pages again and again for a more A Journal of Information for Lit EUROPE: - Fieh C os . 
Th leisurely Pnel . an } lelicht erary Workers. Helps you Write, Re- LU 7 gnt ountries ; 
he surely enjoyment r the delignts erte ond , MOTOR TOUR rural England 
with § which he finds there. Mrs. Gibson has Keeps you in Constant Touch with Scotland; TYROL and DOLO- 

g ling true poetic vision; she has seen fairy- the Markets. : M TES: M oh O Festival 
new land. and those who have likewise seen No writer can afford to be without MITES; Munic pera Festiva 

’ - 4 : a copy on his desk. Enchanting Motor Tour in the 
imit- may walk with her in this magic realm $1.50 a year. Trial subscription 3 re, 

truc The volume contains a few artistic months 40 cents. Chateaux Country. 
life lapses and a number of metrical irregu- 32 Union Square, East, New York City MISS MIRIAM WELDON 

of larities; but the poems that are flawless @ « Murray Hill Hotel, New York 
one are gems indeed * a 
rson, 

Ger- 
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RELIGIOUS WORK atCHAUTAUQUA 


SEVEN WEEKS COURSES—ONE WEEK COURSES—SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
—-MISSIONS INSTITUTE—SCHOLARSHIPS 


Work 


co-operating 


The Department of Religious 


in addition to actively 


with all the religious interests of Chau- 


tauqua will offer in formal classes a 


more complete and attractive program 


than in any previous year. This work 


will continue through seven weeks in 


as formerly The addition 
Prof 


who is so 


stead of six 
to the faculty of 
Kent of Yale, 
throughout the country, guarantees not 


Charles Foster 
widely known 
only attractive 
for the 


some very new courses 


first three weeks but insures 


many students to the school, who have 
acquainted 
The 
subjects which he will offer are Hebrew 


already become fav yrably 


with Mr. Kent through his books. 


Lyric Poetry and Principles of Relig 


Education, each a continuous 


three 


10Ous 
course for weeks 
L. Chamberlin 


years, offer a general survey of the Old 


Miss Georgia 


will, as in the past two 


Testament for Sunday School teachers, 


which will be followed in the second 
three weeks by general survey of the 
New Testament for the same class of 
workers. 

At the beginning of the fourth 
week, Prof. Shailer Mathews will of 
fer a daily course in “The Life of 
Christ.” This course by Professor 


Mathews has become a great feature 
in the religious life of Chautauqua and 
week Dr. 


services to 


is this year extended one 


Jesse | Hurlbut whose 


Chautauqua have been continuous over 


more than thirty years will offer simul 


taneously two three weeks 


and 


courses ofl 
valuable 
service in making the model of Pales- 


each, will continue his 


tine educationally effective as well as 
interesting to visitors at Chautauqua. 
In addition to 


there 


these longer courses 


will be several short courses of 


one week each, given by the dis- 


tinguished preachers who are to con- 
duct the devotional services during the 
same period. The list of these cannot 
be fully announced at present but it will 
Biblical courses by Dr. Peter 
Maryland; Dr. 
Washington Truett of Dallas, 
Texas; Dr. Charles F. Wishart of Al 
Theological Pitts- 
burgh, and five lectures on “The Bible 
as Illustrative of 


include 
Ainslie, Baltimore, 
Creorge 
legheny Seminary, 
Palestinian Life” by 
the Rev. G. Robinson Lees of London 


The School of 


open conferences almost daily, in whi 


will offer 


} 
i 


Religion 


very definite subjects dealing with the 
application of geography, picture work, 
educa 
tional media to the work of the church 
and Sunday School will be 


story telling and other valuable 


presented. 


As in the past years, one week will 
be devoted to the Institute on Home 
Missions. The last week of the season, 
ending August 30, will be 
the Church Expansion Week. In it 
particular attention 


known as 
will be given to 
the method of expanding th« 
of the church throughout the world 
and throughout the social order. The 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies 
hold an Institute in connection 
the other work of the week, at 
which time, it is expected at least one 
thousand enrolled 
Among the speakers of the week will 
be Dr. John Timothy Stone, Mr. Ray 
mond Robbins, Prof. 7. Hope Moulton 
of Cambridge, England, Bishop ‘Vincent 
and Dean Shailer Mathews. Full an 
nouncement of this week will be made 
later. Special prices are made for this 
week, covering board and room as well 


influencs 


will 
with 


women will be 


as entrance to the grounds 


Those who are interested in promo 


ing the educational features of local 
church work should help to spread the 
information concerning = scholarships 
which are offered by Chautauqua for 
of Religion. On the basis 


of a scholarship, any church may send 


the School 


to Chautauqua a special representative, 
who will be accorded the privileges of 
work in any or all classes in the De 
partment of Religion, and in its vari- 
and conferences; who 
will have opportunity to observe or- 
ganized religious work with children 
and the further privilege of the full 
program of public exercises at Chau- 
tauqua. 


ous institutes 


The amount required by Chau- 
tauqua to secure such a scholarship is 
$45.00, which covers in addition to the 
educational features named above, 
room, board and gate fee for six or 
weeks, the full period of th 


school, being effective as 


seven 


long as the 


actually 
School of Religion. 


student is working in the 





Personalia 


The widow of Dr. Evans, the Ameri- 
in dentist Empress Eu. 
Paris after the 
battle of Sédan, has died recently, 


who helped 


génie to escape from 


Readers of Mr. Bray’s article in The 
Chautauquan for the last few months 
will feel an especial interest in the pro- 
posed visit to this country of Queen 
Eleonore of Bulgaria. 


Mr. A. E. Bestor’s last lecture before 
the Institute of Arts Letters of 
Columbia University was on the three 


and 


northern rulers of Norway, 


and Denmark 


Miss Mary L. Read, Director of the 
School of Mothercraft of New York, 
has an article on “Teaching Eugenics” 
in a recent number of Religious Educa- 
ion, the journal of the Religious Educa- 
Association. "A Graduate School 
of Religion” in the same number is by 
Henry F. Cope, who lectured at Chau- 
tauqua in IOI! 


Paul Shorey, a frequent 
contributor to The Chautauquan, head 
»f the Department of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Roosevelt Ex- 


Sweden, 


tion 


Professor 


change Professor at the University of 
Berlin during the present academic year 
was given a farewell dinner at the Hotel 
Adlon in Berlin on February 18 by Pro- 


fessor Archibald C. Coolidge, the ex- 


change professor from Harvard Uni- 
versity. More than a hundred and fifty 
of the leading scholars of Germany 
were present, including the Prussian 


secretary of state for public instruction, 
the rector of the University of Berlin, 
and Professor Adolf Harnack. Profes- 
sor Shorey’s lectures at the University 
of Berlin were on the subject of “Cul- 
ture and Democracy in America,” and 
he will lecture at other German uni- 
versities before his return to the Uni- 
versitv of Chicago in the autumn. 





Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 

1. Discussion How far should free 
speech and the right of public gath- 
ering be limited? 

2. Explanation of the 
and immediate, of 
Calmette. 

3. Review of the 
legislation. 

4. Btographical Sketch of Galsworthy. 

5. Reading from some one of Gals- 
worthy’s books. 


causes, remote 
the murder of 


federal anti-trust 








